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Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  a  report  prepared  for  the  52nd  Legislature  by  the 
department  in  response  to  HBIOO.   The  report  identifies  what  the  Department  of 
Family  Services  requires  in  order  to  complete  the  continuum  of  services  to 
children  and  youth  in  the  custody  of  DFS  or  for  whom  the  agency  has  a  service 
mandate. 

A  draft  of  this  report  was  circulated  to  interested  parties  on  November  8, 
1990.   All  comments  concerning  that  draft rwere  considered  in  the  preparation 
of  the  final  report. 

Data  sources  utilized  include: 

the  DFS  foster  care  payment  system 

the  DFS  protective  services  information  system 

surveys  of  .current  DFS  service  recipients: 

children  involved  in  substantiated  referrals  of  child  abuse 

and  neglect 

children  receiving  care  in  out-of-home  placements 
national  research  and  incidence  studies 


If  you  have  any  questions  about  the  report,  please  contact  me. 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 

HBIOO'S  MANDATE  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  FAMILY  SERVICES 

In  HBIOO,  the  Montana  Legislature  instructed  the  Department 
of  Family  Services  (DFS)  to  prepare  a  report  for  the  1991 
Legislature  concerning  the  implementation  of  a  continuum  of 
services  to  children  and  youth  that  addresses  the  identified 
needs  of  children  who  are  in  the  custody  of  the  department  or  for 
whom  DFS  has  a  legal  mandate  to  provide  services. 

The  Legislature  requested  DFS  to: 

(1)  quantify  the  numbers  of  children  served  by  DFS  and  the 
numbers  of  children  unserved  or  underserved, 

(2)  identify  what  is  needed  for  a  complete  and  adequate 
continuum  of  services  that  meets  the  needs  of  children 
served  by  DFS,  and 

(3)  describe  DFS  efforts  to  stabilize  the  foster  care 
provider  rate  system. 

The  Legislature  specifically  instructed  DFS  to  identify  the 
additional  resources  needed  to  develop  services  in  the  following 
areas:   preventive  services,  family-based  services  and  in-home 
services  for  families  in  crisis,  and  intermediate-level  services 
such  as  specialized  foster  care,  therapeutic  foster  care  and 
therapeutic  group  home  care. 

HBIOO  also  asked  DFS  to  identify  services  needed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  DFS-served  children  in  certain  special  populations: 
juvenile  sex  offenders,  dually-diagnosed  children 
(developmentally  disabled  and  emotionally  disturbed) ,  juvenile 
delinquents  in  need  of  community  juvenile  corrections  programs, 
chronically  mentally  ill  children,  and  severely  emotionally 
disturbed  children. 

The  Legislature  stressed  that  the  planning  process  for 
developing  the  DFS  children  and  family  service  system  should  be 
done  in  conjunction  with  the  ten  DFS  Local  Youth  Services 
Advisory  Councils. 


DFS  METHODS  OF  RESPONDING  TO  THE  HBIOO  MANDATE 

It  is  important  to  understand  that  the  HBIOO  task  of 
quantifying  the  numbers  of  children  served,  underserved,  and 
unserved  was  strictly  limited  to  youth  either  in  the  custody  of 
DFS  or  for  whom  DFS  has  a  legal  mandate  to  provide  services. 

To  quantify  the  numbers  of  children  involved  and  identify 
what  is  needed  for  a  complete  and  adequate  continuum  of  services, 
DFS  used  two  basic  resources:   (1)  DFS'  current  data  sources,  the 
Protective  Services  Information  System  and  the  Foster  Care 
Payments  System  (Client  Database) ,  and  (2)  special  DFS  surveys 
and  research  concerning  the  needs  of  DFS-served  children. 

Since  the  information  available  through  the  department's 
current  data  collection  is  very  limited,  additional  surveys  of 
children  receiving  DFS  services  at  a  certain  point  in  time  during 


FY90  were  necessary.   By  combining  this  point-in-time  data  with 
caseload  trends  over  the  past  five  years,  the  department  arrived 
at  estimates  and  projections  for  the  FY92-FY93  period. 

The  department  used  data  on  historical  trends  wherever 
possible,  but  shortcomings  in  the  data  collection  syster-i  shared 
with  SRS  clearly  revealed  the  need  for  a  comprehensive  management 
information  system  (MIS) . 

The  department's  process  for  identifying  and  calculating 
additional  resources  needed  for  FY92  and  FY93  did  not  include  a 
consideration  of  possible  rate  increases  or  cost-of-living 
increases  that  would  affect  the  costs  involved.   Instead,  since 
the  HBIOO  report  is  not  a  budget  request  but  rather  an  estimate 
or  indication  of  the  additional  resources  needed  for  FY92  and 
FY93,  the  department  used  FY90  average  costs  for  services  in 
calculating  estimates. 

Since  projected  caseload  increases  are  crucial  to  providing 
estimates  of  the  needs  for  FY92  and  FY93,  anticipated  caseload 
growth  based  on  trends  over  the  past  six  years  was  included  in 
DFS '  calculation  of  estimates  of  additional  resources  needed. 

The  department  identified  and  quantified  the  needs  of 
children  served  by  DFS,  including  children  and  youth  in  each  of 
the  four  special  population  categories  requested  by  the 
Legislature.   The  service  needs  of  children  in  the  four  special 
populations  are  included  as  part  of  the  overall  service  needs 
rather  than  being  separated  out  as  an  isolated  set  of  needs  for 
the  special  populations. 

The  Legislature  suggested  that  the  planning  process  for  the 
development  of  the  children's  services  system  should  be  tied  to 
the  local  level  and  involve  local  advisory  council  participation 
in  the  planning  process.   In  response,  the  department  designed 
and  implemented  a  DFS  Local  Youth  Services  Advisory  Council 
planning  process  during  1989  and  1990  that  directly  focused  these 
grassroots  councils'  efforts  on  HBIOO 's  issues  and  concerns.   The 
department  then  utilized  the  results  and  recommendations  that 
emerged  from  the  ten  local  youth  services  advisory  councils ' 
efforts  in  conducting  HBIOO  research  and  in  preparing  this  HBIOO 
report. 

The  department  also  consulted  regularly  with  a  HBIOO 
Subcommittee  established  by  the  State  Youth  Services  Advisory 
Council  (SYSAC)  in  designing  the  department's  activities  for 
meeting  the  HBIOO  mandate.   The  department  provided  a  draft  of 
this  HBIOO  report  for  review  and  comment  to  all  members  of  the 
state  and  local  youth  services  advisory  councils. 

SUMMARY  OF  KEY  FINDINGS 

***  DFS  identified  a  need  for  a  Management  Information  System 
(MIS) .  The  data  collection  system  now  used  by  DFS  is  not 
adequate  to  meet  DFS  needs. 
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Additional  resources  needed  for  the  MIS; 

Fy92:      $   418,149      Completion  of  the  system 

requirements  analysis; 

software  design  and 

development;  hardware 

acquisition  and  installation 
FY93:      $   487,733      System  development;  hardware 

acquisition  and  installation 
FY94:      $1,035,642      System  development;  hardware 

acquisition  and  installation 
Fy9  5  and 
beyond:    $   569,510     System  maintenance  and 

operation 

***   DFS  identified  a  need  for  additional  staff  to  accomplish 

essential  DFS  service  mandates.   DFS  identified  a  need  for  a 
total  of  190.84  additional  FTEs: 

108.1  CPS  social  worker  FTEs  and  32.4  supervisor 

FTEs 

10  family  resource  specialist  FTEs 

—  13.4  social  worker  FTEs  and  2.7  social  worker 
supervisor  FTEs  for  required  services  to  Native 
T^erican  children  living  on  reservations 

15.38  FTEs  for  services  at  the  Pine  Hills  School 
for  Boys 

—  4.86  FTEs  for  services  at  the  Mountain  View  School 
for  Girls 

3  aftercare  counselor  FTEs  and  1  aftercare 
supervisor  FTE 

Additional  resources  needed;        FY92  FY93 

Salaries,  operating 

expenses  and  training:        $7,101,891     $7,101,891 

***  DFS  identified  hov  well  the  needs  of  children  served  by  the 
department  are  currently  being  met.   The  great  majority  of 
children  being  served  by  DFS  were  found  to  be  adequately 
served,  with  the  services  provided  being  sufficient  to  meet 
the  children's  needs,  as  summarized  below: 

80.4%  of  the  children  served  by  DFS  in  out-of- 

care; 

65.8%  of  the  children  served  by  DFS  in  abuse  and 

neglect  investigations  and  protective  services. 

***  DFS  identified  how  veil  the  needs  of  children  in  the  four 

special  populations  highlighted  by  the  Legislature  are  beincr 
met.   The  great  majority  in  the  special  populations  who  are 
being  served  by  DFS  were  found  to  be  adequately  served,  as 
summarized  below: 

77.8%  of  those  who  are  both  developmentally 

disabled  and  emotionally  disturbed; 

75.0%  of  those  who  are  juvenile  delinquents 

needing  community-based  corrections  services; 

75.4%  of  the  children  with  severe  emotional 

disturbances  or  chronic  mental  illness; 

58.3%  of  those  who  are  juvenile  sex  offenders. 
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***   DFS  identified  a  need  for  additional  In-Home  Services.   The 

department's  HBIOO  research  found  that  DFS-served  children 
had  extensive  unmet  needs  for  In-Home  Services. 

Inadecruatelv  served  children  who  will  need  In-Home  Services; 

FY92  FY9  3 

In-Home  Family  Support  Services:     852         914 

Family  or  Individual  Therapy 

and  Mental  Health  Services:         975        1046 

Child  Protective  Day  Care:  191         205 

Family-Based  Services  to  prevent 

imminent  out-of-home  placements:     635  678 

Additional  resources  needed:  $4,431,600   $4,835,200 

***   DFS  identified  a  need  for  additional  Out-of-Home  Services. 

The  department's  research  found  that  DFS-served  children  had 
extensive  unmet  needs  for  Out-of-Home  Services. 

Inadequately  served  children  who  will  need  Out-of-Home 
Services : 

FY92  FY93 

Family  Foster  Care: 

Group  Home  Care: 

Specialized  Foster  Care: 

Therapeutic  Foster  Care: 

Therapeutic  Group  Home  Care: 

Independent  Living  Services: 

Residential  Treatment  Services: 

Additional  resources  needed:   $2,307,079 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  YOUTH  SERVICES  ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

At  its  December,  1990  meeting,  the  State  Youth  Services 
Advisory  Council  recommended  that  DFS  should:   (1)  place  high 
priority  on  the  development  of  a  new  DFS  Management  Information 
System;  (2)  work  toward  increasing  DFS'  Child  Protective  Services 
(CPS)  social  worker  staff  by  108  employees;  (3)  initiate  a 
Family-Based  Services  (FBS)  program  statewide  to  meet  the 
identified  need  for  FBS  services  and  make  FBS  a  key  component  of 
DFS'  basic  response  to  child  abuse  and  neglect;  and  (4)  phase  in 
the  three  recommendations  above  over  a  three-year  period,  FY92- 
FY93-FY94. 
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THE  DFS  ACTION  PLAN 

DFS  will  take  the  following  steps  to  achieve  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  Youth  Services  Advisory  Council  and 
meet  the  needs  identified  in  the  department's  HBIOO  research. 

***   DFS  will  work  with  representatives  of  the  public  and  private 
sectors  in  a  policy  advisory  group  to  design  a  system  of 
care  for  out-of-home  services  and  develop  standards  for  when 
a  child  will  be  placed  in  a  certain  level  of  out-of-home 
care.   DFS  will: 

1.  develop  an  evaluation  methodology  for  assessing 
children's  needs  and  identifying  appropriate 
placement  options; 

2.  develop  a  common  application  form  for  statewide 
use  with  children  being  considered  for  out-of-home 
placements;  and 

3 .  resolve  the  issue  of  the  cost  of  services  in  the 
continuum  and  develop  payment  rates  for  the  levels 
of  care  that  are  identified. 

***   DFS  will  pilot  a  continuum  of  services  system  in  each  of  the 
five  regions.   DFS  will: 

1.  design  and  initiate  a  plan  for  the  full  continuum 
of  services,  starting  with  regional  pilot 
projects; 

2.  identify  services  needs  for  the  continuum 
regionally; 

3.  develop  and  implement  Requests  for  Proposals 
(RFPs)  for  needed  services  and  award  contracts  by 

July  1,  1991;  and 

4.  expand  the  agreements  with  the  Indian  tribes  and 
explore  the  option  of  contracting  with  the  Tribes 
for  provision  of  basic  child  protection  services. 

***   DFS  will  use  the  following  resources  to  begin  development  of 
the  continuum  of  care: 

♦     DFS  will  use  Medicaid  residential  treatment  funds 
transferred  to  the  department  by  SRS  to  develop 
services  designed  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
children  inappropriately  placed  in  in-patient 
psychiatric  care  and  to  dramatically  increase  in- 
state treatment  options.   The  funds  will  be 
allocated  as  follows: 

approximately  $500,000  to  pilot  projects  for 
family-based  services  and  in-home  family 
support  services  in  each  region,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  out-of-home  placements; 

—  approximately  $200,000  to  expand  family 
foster  care  and  group  home  care  services; 
approximately  $800,000  to  develop  and  expand 
therapeutic  foster  care  and  therapeutic  group 
home  care  services; 

—  approximately  $200,000  to  develop  specialized 
group  care  alternatives  for  medically  needy 
children;  and 

—  approximately  $500,000  to  develop  residential 
treatment  programs  statewide. 


♦     DFS  will  use  approximately  $1.3  million  of  the 
funds  transferred  by  SRS  to  DFS  from  Medicaid 
residential  treatment  services  to  meet  current 
treatment  obligations. 

***   In  addition,  to  increase  the  resources  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  served  by  the  department,  DFS  will: 

1.  pursue  funding  under  Medicaid  for  less  intensive 
out-of-home  care  services; 

2.  more  fully  utilize  the  SRS  "Kids  Count"  program 
(EPSDT,  Early  Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment)  program  to  screen  children  in  foster 
care  for  medical  needs; 

3.  use  the  SRS  Kids  Count/EPSDT  program  for 
identifying  and  meeting  the  medical  needs  of 
children  receiving  CPS  services  from  DFS  who  are 
IV-E  eligible;  and 

'■    4.    develop  an  interagency  agreement  with  the 

Department  of  Institutions  regarding  emotionally 
disturbed  and  severely  emotionally  disturbed 
children,  clarifying  the  two  departments' 
respective  roles  and  responsibilities. 


See  Section  V  of  the  HBIOO  report  for  a  more  detailed 
summary  of  the  key  findings  of  this  report. 

A  copy  of  the  complete  Department  of  Family  Services  HBIOO 
report,  BUILDING  AN  ADEQUATE  SERVICE  SYSTEM  FOR  CHILDREN  AND 
FAMILIES;  Montana's  Opportunity  to  Effectively  Protect  Children 
and  Strengthen  Families,  is  available  upon  request. 
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SECTION  I:   INTRODUCTION 


HBIOO'S  DIRECTIVE  TO  DFS 


"The  Department  of  Family  Seirvices  shall  develop  a  plan  for 
the  implementation  of  a  continuum  of  youth  services  for  the  State 
of  Montana  to  be  presented  to  the  52nd  Montana  Legislature.   The 
plan  for  implementation  should  address  the  following  goals  and 
objectives: 

1.  Stabilize  the  rate  system  for  existing  child  care 
providers  by  phasing  in  a  percentage  increase  of  the 
state's  rates  with  a  goal  toward  adequate  funding  to 
insure  continued  provision  of  existing  services. 

2.  Quantify  the  numbers  of  children  served  and  the  numbers 
of  children  unserved  or  underserved. 

3 .  Complete  the  continuum  of  care  necessary  to  address  the 
needs  of  children  in  the  custody  of  the  Department  of 
Family  Services  by  developing  or  enhancing  programs  in 
the  following  areas: 

a.  Prevention  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  and  juvenile 
delinquency. 

b.  Family-based  and  in-home  services  for  families  in 
crisis. 

c.  Intermediate-level  services,  including  specialized 
or  therapeutic  foster  care  and  group  care. 

d.  Development  of  services  to  address  the  needs  of 
the  children  in  the  following  categories: 

juvenile  sex  offenders 

dually-diagnosed  (developmentally  disabled 
and  emotionally  disturbed)  children 

—  juvenile  delinquents  in  need  of  community 
juvenile  corrections  programs 

chronically  mentally  ill  children 

—  severely  emotionally  disturbed  children 

It  is  recognized  that  the  planning  process  for  the 
development  of  the  youth  services  system  must  be  tied  to  the 
local  level.   The  establishment  of  the  ten  Local  Youth 
Services  Advisory  Councils  across  the  state  provides  the 
best  mechanism  for  local  participation  in  the  planning 
process.   All  planning  to  address  the  needs  of  youth  should 
be  undertaken  in  conjunction  with  these  local  councils." 


DFS  METHODS  OF  ADDRESSING  THE  TASKS  SET  BY  HBIOO 

HBIOO  directed  DFS  to  develop  a  plan  to  complete  the 
continuiun  of  services  for  children  who  fall  within  the  DFS 
service  mandate. 

In  response,  the  department  designed  its  major  planning 
activities  of  1989  and  1990  —  including  those  of  the  10  Local 
Youth  Services  Advisory  Councils,  the  State  Youth  Services 
Advisory  Council  (SYSAC)  and  the  DFS  central  office  —  so 
planning  would  relate  directly  to  HBIOO. 

The  grassroots  planning  process  carried  out  by  the  local  and 
state  youth  services  advisory  councils  between  July  and  December, 
1989,  identified  priorities  for  completing  the  continuum  of 
services. 

The  State  Youth  Services  Advisory  Council's  HBIOO 
Subcommittee  held  working  meetings  from  December,  1989  through 
April,  1990.   This  SYSAC  HBIOO  Subcommittee: 

1.  clarified  the  scope  of  the  HBIOO  task  by 
determining  that  quantifying  the  numbers  of 
children  served,  underserved  and  unserved  was 
strictly  limited  to  youth  either  in  the  custody  of 
DFS  or  for  whom  DFS  has  a  legal  mandate  to  provide 
services; 

2.  emphasized  that  an  adequate,  complete  system  of 
services  for  DFS-served  youth  was  best  defined  as 
a  child-protecting  and  family-strengthening 
service  continuum  —  because  effectively  meeting 
children's  needs  for  protection,  well-being  and 
family  connectedness  requires  meeting  their 
families'  needs  as  well; 

3.  identified  current  data  sources  and  additional 
methods  by  which  to  quantify  the  number  of  youth 
served,  underserved  or  unserved; 

4.  identified  several  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
current  DFS  management  information  system  and, 

5.  approved  the  DFS  proposal  for  conducting  a  series 
of  HBIOO  needs  surveys  as  the  major  method  of 
gathering  the  data  requested  by  HBIOO. 

During  the  period  from  April  through  October  of  1990,  DFS 
staff  gathered,  analyzed  and  synthesized  data  about  the  service 
needs  of  DFS-linked  children,  youth  and  families  and  about  the 
adequacy  of  current  services.   This  was  achieved  by: 

1.  conducting  a  series  of  HBIOO  needs  surveys  and 
analyzing  the  results; 

2 .  integrating  the  results  of  the  surveys  with 
information  from  existing  DFS  computerized  data 
systems  and  other  Montana  data  sources; 


3.  incorporating  information  provided  by  national 
research  studies  and  population  demographics 
sources,  and 

4.  using  the  recommendations  and  priorities  developed 
by  the  youth  services  advisory  councils  to  shape 
the  content  of  this  report. 

In  the  period  from  July  through  September,  the  department 
reviewed  recommendations  made  by: 

♦  Dennis  Taylor's  July,  1990  report  to  the  Governor, 
On  Ways  to  Improve  Child  and  Family  Services  in 
Montana  and  To  Strengthen  the  Department  of  Family 
Services; 

♦  Participants  attending  the  July  9-10,  1990 
Governor's  Conference  on  Children,  Youth  and 
Families;  and 

♦  The  Governor's  Human  Services  Subcabinet  in  its 
August  28,  1990  report  concerning  the  future  of 
the  Department  of  Family  Services  and  the  future 
of  children  and  family  services. 

These  recommendations  became  an  integral  part  of  this 
report,  along  with  inferences  made  from  the  survey  material  and 
research  information. 

In  November  of  1990,  DFS  shared  a  draft  of  this  report  with 
members  of  the  State  Youth  Services  Advisory  Council,  members  of 
the  ten  DFS  local  youth  services  advisory  councils,  a  large  group 
of  interested  state  agencies,  children's  advocacy  organizations 
and  service  providers.   Comments  and  recommendations  concerning 
the  draft  report  were  considered  in  the  preparation  of  this  final 
report. 


SECTION  II: 
ADDITIONAL  RESOURCES  NEEDED  WHICH  AFFECT  ALL  DFS  SERVICES 

DFS  MANAGEMENT  INFORMATION  SYSTEM 

DFS  currently  uses  a  large  mainframe-based  client  database 
system  to  collect  information  for  protective  services  and  to 
produce  foster  care  payments  and  track  expenditures.   This  system 
is  a  continuation  of  the  SRS  data  collection  system  that  existed 
prior  to  the  reorganization  which  led  to  the  creation  of  the 
Department  of  Family  Services  and  is  still  shared  operationally 
with  SRS. 

The  current  system  was  primarily  designed  as  a  payment 
system  and  functions  well  in  that  capacity.   It  does  not, 
however,  provide  adequate  case  management  information.   The 
system  does  not  capture  detailed  information  about  the  children 
and  families  being  served,  the  services  received  and  the  outcome 
and  adequacy  of  the  services. 

The  current  system  cannot  serve  as  an  effective  tool  for 
case  management  at  the  local  level  because  it  does  not  track  DFS 
clients  from  their  initial  contact  with  the  agency  through  the 
various  services  they  receive  over  time.   The  summary  information 
the  system  provides  is  not  adequate  for  effective  program 
management  at  the  regional  and  state  levels. 

In  addition  to  the  state's  own  information  needs,  DFS  will 
be  required  to  implement  a  new  or  enhanced  management  infoirmation 
system  by  October,  1991  to  meet  new  federal  rules  on  adoption  and 
foster  care  reporting.   After  October,  1993,  increasing  financial 
penalties  will  be  assessed  against  DFS  for  non-compliance. 
Currently,  DFS'  data  collection  system  is  able  to  provide  less 
than  2  0  percent  of  the  data  elements  concerning  foster  care  and 
adoption  that  will  be  required. 

The  State  Yoiith  Services  Advisory  Council  (SYSAC)  in  their 
1990  plan  recognized  the  need  for  a  new  DFS  management 
information  system  as  their  third  highest  priority.   The  SYSAC S 
HBIOO  Subcommittee  also  identified  a  new  MIS  as  essential. 

Identification  of  needs: 

The  Montana  Department  of  Administration  has  just  completed 
a  preliminary  cost  analysis  to  assist  DFS  in  planning  for  a  new 
management  information  system.   The  following  DFS  management 
information  system  needs  were  identified  in  their  draft  report: 

1.  A  system  which  will  track  a  DFS  client  from  the  initial 
referral  through  all  services  until  the  client  case  is 
permanently  closed. 

2 .  A  system  which  provides  DFS  caseworkers  at  the  county 
level  the  ability  to  enter  the  required  data  on-line  on 
local  computers,  relieving  much  of  the  necessary 
duplication  of  effort  created  by  the  numerous  paper 


forms  now  used.   It  should  give  them  a  means  of  using 
this  data  to  assist  them  in  performing  their  day-to-day 
functions. 

3 .  A  system  which  provides  DFS  supervisors  at  the  county 
and  regional  levels  with  an  automated  means  of 
reviewing  cases  to  ensure  that  all  cases  are  being 
handled  according  to  DFS  policy. 

4.  A  system  which  provides  DFS  regional  office  staff  with 
a  central  source  of  data  to  ensure  that  DFS  policies 
are  being  followed. 

5.  A  system  which  provides  the  DFS  central  office  staff 
with  a  central  source  of  data  that  can  be  used  to 
generate  the  siammaries,  projections  and  analyses  needed 
for  effective  statewide  program  management  and  to  meet 
all  state  and  federal  reporting  requirements. 

The  preliminary  cost  estimate  given  below  for  further 
analysis,  design  and  development  of  a  management  information 
system  which  would  meet  these  needs  is  based  on  three 
assumptions: 

1.  the  system  requirements  analysis  would  be  completed  in 
FY92; 

2.  system  design  and  development  would  be  completed  during 
FY93  and  Fy94  with  an  implementation  date  of  January  1, 
1994; 

3.  the  system  would  be  developed  on  the  state  mainframe 
computer  and  accessed  by  IBM  PC  compatible  computers 
located  in  all  counties. 

Estimate  of  MIS  development,  maintenance  and  operating  costs; 


FY92: 


418,149 


FY93:  $  487,733 
FY94:  $  1,035,642 
FY95  and 


beyond: 


Completion  of  the  system 
requirements  analysis;  software 
design  and  development;  hardware 
acquisition  and  installation 
System  development;  hardware 
acquisition  and  installation 
System  development;  hardware 
acquisition  and  installation 


569,510   System  maintenance  and  operation 


Executive  Budget;   The  Executive  Budget  for  the  Department  of 
Family  Service  MIS  contains  $25,000  for  FY92  and  $75,000  for 

FY93. 


STAFFING  REQUIREMENTS 

This  section  presents  a  synopsis  of  identified  DFS  staffing 

needs.   For  further  explanation  of  the  need  for  the  staff 

positions  listed  here,  please  see  the  corresponding  sections  of 
this  report. 

PREVENTION  SERVICES! 

The  department  identified  a  need  for  five  prevention 
specialists,  one  per  DFS  region,  to  enable  the  department  to 
promote,  develop  and  assist  local  prevention  programs, 
including  programs  operated  by  private  non-profit  agencies 
and  volunteers.   The  department  identified  a  need  for  the 
flexibility  to  contract  with  local  or  state  non-profit 
organizations  if  privatization  is  more  economically  feasible 
than  hiring  staff.   (Cost:   $37,120  for  salary,  operating 
expenses,  and  training  x  5  =  $185,600  per  year.) 

INTERVENTION  SERVICES; 

The  department  identified  a  need  for  108.1  additional 
child  protection  social  workers  to  reduce  DFS  workers' 
caseloads  to  the  nationally-recommended  maximum  caseload  per 
worker.   The  department  identified  a  need  for  32.4 
additional  social  worker  supervisors  to  reduce  the  current 
social  worker  supervisors'  workloads  to  a  level  that 
conforms  to  the  minimum  standards  of  acceptability 
recommended  by  professional  standard-setting  organizations, 
and  to  provide  effective  supervisory  support  to  the  new 
child  protection  social  workers.   (Cost:   $37,120  per  child 
protection  worker  x  108.1  =  $4,012,672   and  $42,120  per 
supervisor  x  32.4  =  $1,364,688  per  year,  including  salaries, 
operating  expenses  and  training.) 

INTERVENTION  SERVICES  FOR  NATIVE  AMERICAN  CHILDREN  LIVING  ON 
MONTANA'S  RESERVATIONS; 

The  department  identified  a  need  for  13.4  additional 
child  protection  social  workers  to  meet  the  needs  of  Native 
American  children  living  on  Montana's  reservations  and  a 
need  for  2.7  FTE  supervisors  for  these  13.4  social  workers. 
(Cost:   $37,120  per  child  protection  worker  x  13.4  = 
$497,408  per  year  and  $42,120  per  supervisor  x  2.7  = 
$113,724,  including  salaries,  operating  expenses  and 
training. ) 

PERMANENCY  PIANNING  AND  ADOPTION  SERVICES; 

The  department  identified  a  need  for  five  additional 
family  resource  specialist  staff  positions  assigned 
specifically  to  adoptive  services  to  move  children  in  the 
permanent  custody  of  DFS  into  permanent  homes.   ($37,120  per 
family  resource  specialist  x  5  =  $185,600  per  year  including 
salary,  operating  expenses  and  training.) 


PINE  HILLS  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS; 

The  department  identified  a  need  for  an  additional 
15.38  full  time  equivalent  staff  positions  to  cope  with 
rising  client  population  at  the  school  and  the  increased 
need  for  structure  and  a  more  defined  program  for  the  youth 
population,  for  whom  adequate  care  has  become  more  difficult 
to  provide.   The  positions  include  6.0  FTE  cottage  life 
attendants,  2.0  FTE  social  workers,  1.5  FTE  rehabilitation 
aides,  2.88  FTE  teachers,  1.5  FTE  tutors,  1.0  FTE  recreation 
specialist,  and  0.50  FTE  licensed  practical  nurse.   (15.38 
FTE  =  $342,470  per  year.)   There  is  an  identified  need  for 
training  of  PHS  staff.   Training  costs:  116  total  FTEs 
including  the  15.38  new  FTEs  x  $1,000  per  position  =  $116,00 
per  year  for  PHS  staff  training. 

MOUNTAIN  VIEW  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS; 

The  department  identified  a  need  for  an  additional  4.86 
full  time  equivalent  staff  positions  to  maintain 
accountability  and  accreditation  standards  at  the  school, 
provide  drug  and  alcohol  counselling  and  fully  staff 
cottages  for  an  increasing  client  population  needing  a  more 
intensive  level  of  services.   The  positions  include  0.36  FTE 
foreign  language  instructor,  1.00  FTE  drug  and  alcohol 
counsellor,  4.0  FTE  cottage  life  attendants,  and  0.50  social 
services  typist.   (4.86  FTE  =    $130,249  per  year.) 

JUVENILE  JUSTICE  AFTERCARE  SERVICES; 

The  department  identified  a  need  for  three  additional 
aftercare  counselors  to  reduce  caseloads  and  travel  to 
manageable  assignments.   (Counselors:   $37,120  per  position 
including  salary,  operating  expenses  and  training  x  3  = 
$111,360  per  year.)   The  department  identified  a  need  for 
one  additional  aftercare  counselor  supervisor  FTE. 
(Supervisor:   $42,120  per  year  including  salary,  operating 
expenses  and  training.) 


Total  cost 

for  additional  DFS  staff  positions;   $7,101,891  per  year. 


STABILIZATION  OF  THE  FOSTER  CARE  RATE  STRUCTURE 


HBIOO  directed  the  Department  of  Family  Services  to 
stabilize  the  rate  system  for  existing  child  care  providers  by 
phasing  in  a  percentage  increase  of  the  state's  approved  model 
rates  to  insure  adequate  funding  and  thereby  the  continued 
provision  of  services. 

In  1989,  DFS  developed  and  implemented  a  Foster  Care  Rate 
Structure  Model  Matrix  to  meet  the  legislature's  directive  to 
implement  a  rate  system  that  pays  consistent  rates  for  comparable 
service  providers.   The  model  recognizes  level  of  supervision  and 
level  of  treatment  as  the  two  essential  determinants  of  the  rate 
paid.   Each  foster  care  facility  is  classified  according  to  the 
level  of  supervision  and  treatment  the  facility  provides. 
Facilities  then  receive  a  percentage  of  the  model  rate  based  on 
their  classification. 

During  FY90,  all  providers  received  a  minimum  85%  of  the 
model  rate,  the  first  sizeable  increase  for  residential  foster 
care  providers  in  a  number  of  years.   Rates  increased  to  100%  of 
the  model  on  July  1,  1990. 

To  maintain  the  goals  of  the  new  rate  structure  in  the 
coming  years,  several  issues  will  have  to  be  addressed  as  new 
services  and  new  service  providers  come  into  the  system: 

♦  Definitions  of  existing  levels  of  supervision  and  treatment 
may  need  to  be  refined  to  insure  that  the  model  rate 
structure  is  adjusted  to  represent  the  cost  of  services 
actually  provided.   Such  refinements  in  the  definitions  of 
services  can  assist  DFS  in  assuring  that  placements  are 
appropriate  by  giving  placing  workers  a  clearer 
understanding  of  what  services  are  provided  at  a  particular 
facility. 

♦  DFS  will  establish  a  public/private  sector  policy  advisory 
group  that  will  design  a  system  of  care  for  out-of-home 
services,  develop  standards  and  criteria  for  when  a  child 
will  be  be  placed  in  a  certain  level  of  out-of-home  care, 
and  develop  payment  rates  for  the  levels  of  out-of-home  care 
that  are  identified. 

♦  To  continue  to  meet  the  goal  of  paying  comparable  rates  for 
comparable  services,  the  rate  structure's  classification 
scheme  may  have  to  be  changed  to  reflect  new  levels  of 
supervision  or  treatment  as  new  programs  are  developed. 

♦  Service  needs  and  demands  will  have  to  be  closely  monitored 
to  enable  DFS  to  control  the  growth  of  new  services.   The 
department  will  use  a  competitive  RFP  (request  for 
proposals)  process  to  solicit  the  new  services  needed  by  the 
department. 

♦  The  department  expects  to  receive  requests  for  rate 
increases  from  private  service  providers  based  on  projected 
cost-of-living  increases  due  to  inflation. 
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SECTION  III:   CONTINUUM  OF  SERVICES 


AN  OVERVIEW 

OF 

THE  CONTINUUM  OF  SERVICES 

IN 

CHILDREN'S  AND  FAMILY  SERVICES 


Identified 
Problem 


Prevention 
Services 


Child  removed 
from  home 


Severity  of  problems 
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available  Intervention 

services. 


ln>Home 
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I       Out-ofWome 
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Unrestricted  Environment  -^ 


-^  Most  costly 

-^  Specific  Individuals 
-^^  Involuntary 

-^^  Secure  Environment 


The  diagram  above  gives  a  visual  presentation  of  the 
continuum  of  services  in  child  and  family  services,  a  wide- 
ranging  matrix  of  services  which  addresses  many  different  needs 
and  problems. 

The  service  continuum  works  best  when  people  needing 
services  first  receive  them  at  the  appropriate  place  in  the 
continuum  and  begin  to  work  their  way  back  towards  family 
strength,  independence  and  the  ability  to  protect  their  children 
from  the  trauma  of  abuse  and  neglect. 

Prevention  Services  are  directed  at  high-risk  groups.  They 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  programs  to  prevent  adolescent 
pregnancy,  school  dropouts,  delinquency,  child  abuse  and  neglect, 
substance  abuse  and  other  problems. 


Intervention  Services  are  directed  at  high-risk,  identified 


•families  and  individuals".   These  services  include,  but  are  not 
limited  to,  child  protection  services  such  as  child  abuse  and 
neglect  investigations  and  protective  services  day  care, 
individual  or  family  counseling  and  other  mental  health  services, 
family  foster  care,  parenting  classes,  specialized  foster  family 
care  for  children  with  special  needs,  youth  court  probation 
services,  special  education,  aftercare  services  for  youth  moving 
back  to  their  home  communities  after  residential  treatment  or 
corrections,  and  other  family-based  or  community-based  services. 

Residential  Treatment  Services  and  Youth  Corrections 
Services  are  directed  at  identified  specific  individuals. 

Included  in  this  category  are  correctional  facilities, 
residential  treatment  centers  and  in-patient  services. 

The  continuum  of  services  diagram  is  wider  on  the  left  and 
narrows  through  the  continuum  to  the  right.   In  each  section  of 
the  diagram,  from  left  to  right,  there  are  fewer  families  and 
individuals  in  need  of  services,  with  relatively  few  needing 
treatment  or  corrections  services. 

However,  as  one  moves  from  left  to  right,  the  cost  of 
services  increases.   Prevention  services  are  much  less  expensive 
than  either  treatment  or  corrections.   Family-based  or  community- 
based  intermediate-level  treatment  services  are  less  expensive 
than  treatment  in  residential  facilities. 

The  largest  portion  of  the  department's  financial  resources 
are  used  for  the  fewest  clients.   In  Montana,  some  children  and 
youth  now  enter  the  most  expensive  and  restrictive  portions  of 
the  continuum  —  youth  corrections  and  residential  treatment  — 
because  community-based  or  family-based  alternatives  do  not 
exist. 

Going  from  left  to  right  on  the  continuum,  the  services 
become  less  and  less  voluntary.   Whereas  accepting  or  rejecting 
prevention  services  is  largely  the  choice  of  the  family  or 
individual,  on  the  other  end  of  the  continuum,  treatment  or 
correctional  services  may  be  court-ordered  and  totally 
involuntary. 

Going  from  left  to  right  on  the  continuum,  the  environment 
in  which  services  are  provided  changes  from  a  free,  unrestricted 
home  setting  to  one  with  little  or  no  freedom  of  movement, 
including  highly  structured  environments  in  residential  treatment 
and  locked,  secure  facilities  or  rooms  at  correctional 
institutions. 
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THE  PUBLIC/PRIVATE  SECTOR  PARTNERSHIP  IN  PROVIDING  SERVICES 
TO  MONTANA'S  CHILDREN  AND  YOUTH 

The  public/private  sector  partnership,  as  practiced  by  the 
Department  of  Family  Services  and  its  many  partners  in  the  youth 
services  system,  reflects  a  long-standing  cooperative  effort  to 
provide  much  needed  services  to  vulnerable  Montana  families. 

Throughout  the  continuum  of  services  —  from  prevention 
services  through  residential  treatment  services  —  the  department 
enters  into  formal  and  informal  contracts  and  agreements  with 
local  volunteers,  and  non-profit  and  for-profit  corporations  for 
the  provision  of  services  to  children  and  their  families. 

Prevention  Services; 

The  department  works  closely  with  numerous  state  and  local 
groups,  and  public  and  private  agencies  interested  in  promoting 
the  positive  development  of  children  and  their  families.   Through 
a  contractual  arrangement  with  the  Montana  Council  for  Families 
(Parents  Anonymous  of  Montana) ,  a  private  non-profit 
organization,  the  department  has  developed  a  1990-91  state  plan 
for  prevention  services.   In  addition,  the  department  provides 
adult  role  models  for  children  from  single-parent  families  by 
contracting  with  nine  local,  privately  operated  Big  Brothers  and 
Sisters  programs. 

Intervention  Services: 

For  many  reasons  including  confidentiality,  until  recently 
all  of  the  department's  child  abuse  intervention  services  were 
provided  by  state  employees  rather  than  independent  contractors 
in  the  private  sector.   In  DFS '  Southcentral  Region,  the 
department  operates  a  small,  intensive  in-home  services  program 
designed  to  prevent  out-of-home  placements  by  assisting  and 
strengthening  families  —  in  this  program  the  services  are 
directly  provided  by  DFS  employees.   However,  over  the  past  two 
years,  DFS  has  contemplated  contracting  with  the  private  sector 
for  such  in-home, 'family-based  services  that  are  needed  to 
prevent  out-of-home  placements.   In  September  1990,  two  family- 
based  services  demonstration  projects  —  designed  to  avert 
unnecessary  out-of-home  placements  and  operated  by  local  private 
non-profit  providers  —  were  initiated  in  DFS'  Eastern  Region. 
Other  such  joint  public/private  sector  ventures  are  expected  to 
follow. 

Each  year  the  department  contracts  with  19  local  privately 
operated  domestic  violence  crisis-line  programs  and  shelters  for 
women  and  children  who  need  assistance  due  to  family  violence. 

Out-of-Home  Services; 

When  a  DFS  social  worker  determines  that  a  child  must  be 
removed  from  a  family  for  the  child's  protection,  the  worker  must 
immediately  find  a  placement  for  the  child.   Unsalaried 
volunteers  (foster  parents  receiving  monthly  maintenance  stipends 
for  the  foster  child's  food  and  shelter)  or  facilities  operated 
by  private  non-profit  corporations  (group  homes,  child  care 
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agencies  and  others)  are  the  department's  placement  options. 

The  child  care  agencies  that  operate  residential  treatment 
centers,  Yellowstone  Treatment  Center  in  Billings  and 
Intermountain  Home  for  Children  in  Helena,  are  private  non-profit 
corporations  licensed  by  DFS.   The  department  purchases  services 
from  these  facilities  on  a  rate  per  day/per  child  basis. 

The  psychiatric  hospitals  for  treatment  of  children  in 
Montana  are  either  non-profit  or  private  for-profit  operations. 
The  cost  for  DFS  children  placed  in  these  facilities  is  paid  by 
Medicaid. 

The  correctional  facilities  for  delinquent  youth  in  Montana, 
Pine  Hills  School  for  Boys  in  Miles  City  and  Mountain  View  School 
for  Girls  in  the  Helena  valley,  are  DFS  state-operated 
facilities. 
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DEFINING  THE  CHILDREN  SERVED,  UNSERVED  AND  UNDERSERVED 

HBIOO  directed  the  Department  of  Feunily  Services  to  quantify 
the  numbers  of  children  served  and  the  numbers  of  children 
unserved  or  underserved. 

HBIOO  did  not  ask  DPS  to  address  the  needs  of  all  Montana 
children  and  families,  but  rather  to  address  the  needs  of 
children  "in  the  custody  of  the  Department  of  Family  Services." 
DFS  has  taken  this  phrase  to  mean  all  those  youth  in  the 
permanent  or  temporary  legal  custody  of  DFS,  and  those  for  whom 
DFS  is  mandated  to  provide  services. 

In  presenting  the  results  of  DFS'  attempts  at  quantifying 
the  nvunbers  of  "children  served",  "children  unserved"  and 
"children  underserved,"  this  report  uses  the  following 
definitions  and  terminology: 

♦  The  term  "children  served  by  DFS"  means  those  children  and 
youth  who  have  received. some  service  from  DFS.   Counting  a 
child  as  being  served  by  DFS  does  not  imply  any  judgment 
about  the  adequacy  of  the  services  received  in  relation  to 
their  needs. 

♦  The  term  "adequately  served  children"  means  those  children 
and  youth  who  are  receiving  some  services  from  DFS  either 
directly  or  from  contracted  service  providers,  and  DFS  staff 
judge  that  the  services  are  sufficient  because: 

1.  the  services  are  of  the  level  needed  to  relieve  or 
eliminate  the  problem-causing  circumstances  in  these 
children's  lives,  and 

2.  progress  is  in  accord  with  the  objectives  and  timelines 
of  the  case  plan. 

♦  The  term  "inadequately  served  children"  is  used  as 
equivalent  to  the  term  "underserved  children."   Saying  that 
a  child  is  "inadequately  served"  does  not  in  any  way  imply  a 
negative  judgment  on  the  service  providers  but  refers  only 
to  the  difference  between  a  child's  need  and  the  level  of 
services  currently  provided  to  meet  those  needs. 

"Inadequately  served  children,"  therefore,  means  those 
children  and  youth  receiving  some  services  from  DFS  either 
directly  or  from  contracted  service  providers,  but  DFS  staff 
judge  that  the  services  for  these  children  are  not 
sufficient  because: 

1.  the  services  are  not  of  the  level  needed  to  relieve  or 
eliminate  the  problem-causing  circumstances  in  these 
children's  lives,  and/or 

2.  progress  is  slower  than  desired  and  needed. 

♦  The  terms  "children  not  receiving  needed  services"  and 
"children  needing  services"  are  used  as  equivalent  to  each 
other  and  to  the  term  "unserved  children."    This  group 
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includes  those  children  receiving  some  services  from  DFS  but 
who  have  significant  additional  service  needs  that  are  not 
being  met. 

The  term  "children  not  receiving  needed  services"  also 
includes  another  group  of  children  —  children  not  currently 
in  contact  with  or  being  served  by  DFS  who  have  a  need  for 
DFS  services.   However,  severe  limitations  in  the  current 
DFS  management  information  system  and  limited  DFS  staff 
available  for  research  usually  make  data  for  this  other 
group  of  unserved  children  unavailable. 

To  attempt  to  overcome  these  limitation,  DFS  used  national 
research  studies  wherever  this  was  possible  to  estimate  the 
number  of  Montana  children  who  are  not  being  served  by  DFS 
and  who  are  estimated  to  need  DFS  services.   In  particular, 
national  research  studies  on  the  number  of  children  in  need 
of  child  abuse/neglect  investigations  and  national  research 
concerning  severely  emotionally  disturbed  children  were 
consulted  and  utilized  in  the  preparation  of  this  report. 
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PREVENTION  SERVICES 
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■■■    PREVENTION  SERVICES; 

Child  abuse  and  neglect  and  juvenile  delinquency  are 
intertwined  with  a  host  of  other  family  and  community  problems 
including  substance  abuse,  teenage  pregnancy,  and  young  people 
dropping  out  of  school. 

Therefore,  rather  than  target  one  isolated  aspect  of  family 
dysfunction  and  build  a  prevention  services  program  focused 
solely  on  that  aspect  of  child  abuse  neglect  and  delinquency,  DFS 
will  follow  the  recommendations  of  the  DFS  Youth  Services 
Advisory  Council  and  the  1989-90  prevention  services  joint 
planning  process  of  DFS  and  the  Montana  Council  for  Families 
(Parents  Anonymous  of  Montana  and  the  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Child  Abuse) . 

These  two  key  planning  groups  recommended  that  the 
department's  prevention  strategies  should  focus  on  strengthening 
and  preserving  families  in  a  broader  sense  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  attacking  the  problem  of  preventing  child  abuse  and 
neglect  and  juvenile  delinquency. 
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Child  Abuse  and  Neglect/Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  Services 

Service  definition;   "Child  abuse  and  neglect  (CA/N)  and  juvenile 
delinquency  prevention  services"  are  services  that  enable  the 
early  identification  of  high-risk  families  and  children,  and 
include  early  intervention  activities  designed  to  prevent  child 
abuse,  neglect,  delinquency  and  out-of-home  placements. 

These  services  are  voluntary  and  educational.   They  include 
programs  to  strengthen  parenting  and  prevent  drug  and  alcohol 
abuse,  teenage  pregnancy,  law  violations,  youth  dropping  out  of 
school  and  interrelated  family  and  community  problems.   Such 
services  are  provided  by  community  agencies  to  deter  youth  from 
coming  into  conflict  with  society  and  its  laws.   Services 
encourage  youth  to  adopt  socially  acceptable  roles,  develop 
positive  self-concepts,  and  discourage  society  from  applying 
early  negative  labels  to  youth. 

Description  and  explanation  of  needs; 

The  Department  of  Family  Services  receives  a  basic  grant 
from  the  federal  government  each  year  for  child  abuse  and  neglect 
prevention  services.   Included  in  this  federal  grant  is  $3  0,000 
targeted  by  DFS  for  CA/N  mini-grants  to  local  communities  to  use 
in  child  abuse  prevention  programs.   In  addition,  the  Children's 
Trust  Fund  (CTF)  receives  approximately  $45,000  annually  from  the 
State's  income  tax  check-off.   CTF  resources  are  available  to 
local  communities  as  grants  supporting  child  abuse  prevention 
programs. 

While  the  two  grant  programs  just  mentioned  have  funded 
important  local  efforts  at  child  abuse  prevention,  they  are  not 
adequate  to  fund  the  variety  of  needed  prevention  programs. 
These  programs  have  resources  to  cover  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  prevention  program  grant  requests  that  are  received  by  DFS 
and  the  Children's  Trust  Fund,  as  shown  by  the  following  facts: 

Total  dollars  requested  by  local  communities  from  the  DFS 
CA/N  mini-grants  program  and  the  Children's  Trust  Fund  for 
development  of  community  based  prevention 
programs:  $375, 000/year 

Total  dollars  available  through  the  DFS  CA/N  mini-grants 
program  and  the  Children's  Trust  Fund:  $75, 000/year 

Cost  of  unfunded  local  prevention  programs:     $3  00, 000/year 

DFS'  local  and  state  youth  services  advisory  councils  have 
continued  to  identify  prevention  services  as  a  priority  and  have 
recommended  a  course  of  action  for  DFS  prevention  services,  based 
on  the  following  principle: 

Preventing  child  zQjuse,  neglect  and  delinquency  hinges  upon 
successful  efforts  to  strengthen  and  preserve  fcunilies. 

Therefore,  DFS  child  abuse,  neglect  and  delinquency 
prevention  initiatives  in  the  next  three  years  will  focus  on 
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coordinating  activities  with  other  state  and  local  agencies  and 
promoting  programs  that  strengthen  families. 

The  importance  of  expanding  prevention  programs  that 
strengthen  families  becomes  clear  when  one  considers  the 
following  facts: 

♦  Over  the  past  eight  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  132% 
in  the  number  of  children  involved  in  CA/N  investigations 
per  year  —  from  4,426  children  in  1982  to  10,256  children 
in  FY90. 

♦  The  average  yearly  increase  from  FY85  through  FY90  in  the 
number  of  children  receiving  CA/N  investigation  services  was 
7.2%.   If  this  trend  continues,  the  number  of  children 
receiving  CA/N  investigation  services  will  be  10,994  in 
Fy91,  11,786  in  FY92  and  12,635  in  FY93  —  as  compared  to 
the  10,256  children  involved  during  FY90. 

♦  In  FY90,  DFS  staff  reported  4,972  substantiated  child  abuse 
and  neglect  incidents  during  1990  —  a  38%  increase  over  the 
number  of  DFS-substantiated  incidents  during  FY85. 

♦  The  average  yearly  increase  from  FYS 5  through  FY90  in  the 
number  of  substantiated  CA/N  incidents  was  5.6%.   At  this 
rate  of  increase,  the  number  of  substantiated  CA/N  incidents 
will  be  5,250  in  FY91,  5,544  in  Fy92  and  5,855  in  FY93. 
National  research  on  the  actual  incidence  of  child  abuse  and 
neglect  indicates  that,  unfortunately,  only  a  small 
percentage  of  actually  occurring  abuse  is  reported  to  any 
public  agency. 

To  begin  to  effectively  confront  the  reasons  for  the 
dramatic  rise  in  the  numbers  of  children  referred  to  DFS  for 
protection  from  abuse  and/or  neglect  and  the  rise  in  the  number 
of  substantiated  cases,  the  department  needs  to  build  up  its 
resources  and  the  resources  of  other  agencies  for  strengthening 
families. 

To  build  up  DFS  resources  and  the  resources  of  other 
agencies  for  strengthening  families,  DFS  needs  expanded 
involvement  in  local  multi-agency  CA/N  prevention  and  family- 
strengthening  campaigns  —  building  on  the  already-begun  state- 
level  cooperation  with  the  Montana  Council  for  Families  (formerly 
Parents  Anonymous  of  Montana  and  the  Montana  Committee  for  the 
Prevention  of  Child  Abuse) ,  the  Healthy  Mothers  Healthy  Babies 
Coalition  and  other  groups  advocating  for  the  well-being  of 
Montana's  children  and  families. 

Additional  Resources  Needed; 

♦  Additional  staff  are  needed  to  enable  DFS  to  develop  and 
assist  local  CA/N  prevention  proqreuns; 

To  enable  DFS  to  more  fully  participate  in  local  prevention 
projects,  including  developing  contracts  with  private  non- 
profit agencies  and/or  management  of  volunteers,  DFS  would 
need  $37,120  per  year  for  each  of  the  five  DFS  regions  to 
promote,  develop  and  assist  local  prevention  programs. 
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Annual  cost;   $185,600  total  per  year  for  five  additional 
staff  —  five  regional  abuse/neglect  and  delinquency 
prevention  resource  specialists  —  at  $37,120  per  position, 
including  salary,  operating  and  training  expenses. 

The  department  needs  the  flexibility  to  contract  with  local 
or  state  non-profit  organizations  for  these  staff  positions 
—  if  privatization  is  more  economically  feasible  than 
hiring  DFS  staff. 
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INTERVENTION  SERVICES  /  IN-HOME  AND  FAMILY-BASED  SERVICES 
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INTERVENTION  SERVICES  /  IN-HOME  AND  FAMILY-BASED  SERVICES 
Child  Abuse/Neglect  (CA/N)  Protective  Services 
In-Home  Feunily  Support  Services 

F2unily  or  Individual  Therapy  and  Mental  Health  Services 
Child  Protective  Services  Day  Care 
Family-Based  Services:  Prevention  of  Out-of-Home  Placements 
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Child  Abuse/Neglect  (CA/N)  Protective  Services 

Service  Definition;  "CA/N  Protective  Services"  means  the  actions 
taken  by  a  DFS  child  protective  services  (CPS)  social  worker  when 
a  report  of  child  abuse  or  neglect  is  received  by  a  DFS  local 
office.   The  CPS  worker  conducts  an  assessment  to  determine  if 
the  incident  happened  —  and,  if  it  did,  what  the  level  of  risk 
is  to  the  children  involved. 

Children  at  high  risk  may  be  removed  from  their  home  and  be 
placed  temporarily  in  foster  care.   In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
children  will  remain  at  home  while  the  worker  assists  the  family. 
Depending  upon  the  severity  of  the  case,  these  services  may  be 
voluntary  or  court-ordered. 

With  the  family's  involvement  and  through  consultation  with 
physicians,  teachers,  or  others  who  know  the  family,  the  CPS 
worker  identifies  the  family's  strengths,  problems  and  needs  and 
arrives  at  a  treatment  plan  for  the  family. 

The  worker  identifies  and  seeks  available  services,  while 
considering  the  motivation  and  prior  experiences  of  the  family, 
the  cost,  and  the  chances  for  success.   The  worker  determines  the 
frequency  and  method  for  monitoring  the  family's  progress  in 
services  and  the  criteria  for  successful  case  closure. 

Children  receiving  CA/N  protective  services  during  FY90;   10,256 

Adequately  served:  65.8%      Inadequately  served:  34,2% 

For  the  34.2%  inadequately  served  children  among  those 
involved  in  CA/N  protective  services  during  FY90,  the  following 
service  needs  were  identified: 

—  therapy  and  mental  health  services  (59%) 
in-home  family  support  services  (44.9%) 

—  family-based  services  to  prevent  imminent  out-of-home 
placements  (32%) 

protective  services  day  care  (11.5%). 

Description  and  explanation  of  needs; 

DFS  must  increase  the  ntunber  of  social  workers  by  121.5  and 
the  number  of  social  worker  supervisors  by  35.1  to  do  the 
essential  work  of  protecting  children  from  abuse  and  neglect. 

Over  the  past  eight  years  there  has  been  an  increase  of  132% 
in  the  number  of  children  involved  in  CA/N  investigations  per 
year.   But  there  has  been  no  increase  in  the  DFS  staff  available 
to  do  such  investigations  and  the  child  protection  work  that  is 
needed  when  abuse  or  neglect  are  substantiated.   All  allegations 
of  abuse  and  neglect  must,  by  Montana  law,  be  investigated. 

According  to  the  1988  National  Incidence  Study  of  Child 
Abuse  and  Neglect,  during  the  period  from  1980-1986  there  was  a 
300%  increase  in  the  reporting  of  child  sexual  abuse.   These 
cases  are  the  most  difficult  and  time-consuming  of  all  CPS  cases. 
The  number  of  child  sexual  abuse  reports  for  FY90  was  1,619,  with 
over  700  of  these  reports  substantiated. 
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Montana  is  not  immune  from  this  national  trend  of  increasing 
sexual  abuse  and  can  expect  that  growth  in  the  reporting  of  child 
sexual  abuse  in  Montana  will  continue  to  increase.   Without 
additional  workers  DFS  will  not  be  able  to  effectively  protect 
children  reported  to  DFS  local  offices  as  sexually  abused. 

With  an  expected  average  yearly  caseload  increase  of  7.2%, 
based  on  the  trend  in  Montana  CA/N  investigations  from  SFY85 
through  SFY90,  the  number  of  children  receiving  CA/N  protective 
services  and  CA/N  investigations  will  rise  to  10,994  in  FY91, 
11,786  in  FY92  and  12,635  in  FY93. 

During  FY90,  the  average  monthly  caseload  for  DFS'  various 
types  of  child  protection  services  (CPS)  workers  was: 

♦  CPS  intake/investigation  workers:  41.4  cases 

♦  ongoing  CPS  services  workers:  23.9  cases 

♦  both  intake/investigation  and  ongoing  workers;  27.4' 
cases 


In  addition,  DFS  has  an  average  of  one  supervisor  for  every 
seven  social  workers. 

These  DFS  caseloads  and  workloads  for  CPS  workers  and 
supervisors  greatly  exceed  the  accepteible  caseloads  recommended 
by  national  professional  organizations  devoted  to  child 
protection  and  the  well-being  of  children.   The  Child  Welfare 
League  of  America  (CWLA)  and  the  Child  Protection  Services 
Division  of  the  American  Humane  Association  (CPSD/AHA)  — 
national  standard-setting  organizations  for  child  protective 
services  —  both  insist  that  effective  protection  of  children 
cannot  occur  if  CPS  workers'  caseloads  exceed  the  following: 


♦  Intake/Investigation  Workers: 


♦  Ongoing  Services  Workers: 

♦  Workers  with  both  Intake 

and  Ongoing  Cases: 


♦  Social  Worker  Supervisors: 


No  more  than  12  referrals  in  a 
month.  (DFS  average:  41.4) 

No  more  than  17  families  in  a 
month.  (DFS  average:  23.9) 

No  more  than  14  cases  a  month, 
including  10  ongoing  cases  and 
no  more  than  4  new  referrals  a 
month.  (DFS  average:  27.4) 

One  supervisor  for  every  5  CPS 
workers.  (DFS  ratio:  7  to  1) 


These  CWLA  and  CPSD/AHA  recommendations  are  for  the  average 
CPS  worker's  caseload  —  they  assume  that  a  CPS  worker  will  have 
a  mix  of  both  very  intensive  cases  and  less  intensive  cases.   The 
CWLA  and  CPSD/AHA  recommendations  for  maximum  caseloads  also 
assume  that  if  a  worker  is  responsible  for  investigating  sexual 
abuse  or  severe  physical  abuse  cases,  the  workload  and  time 
involved  per  case  rises,  and  the  worker  must  be  limited  to  fewer 
cases. 
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Many  serious  consequences  result  from  extremely  high 
caseloads  and  from  not  having  enough  social  workers  and 
supervisors  to  adequately  respond  to  referrals: 

1.  More  children  and  their  families  will  suffer  from  the  trauma 
of  abuse  or  neglect  —  because  of  either  the  lack  of 
services  or  the  failure  of  DFS  to  intervene  on  behalf  of 
children. 

2.  More  children  will  be  placed  in  out-of-home  care  —  because 
of  the  inability  of  DFS  workers  to  provide  services  which 
enable  children  to  safely  remain  at  home.   When  CPS  workers 
do  not  have  time  to  provide  services  in  the  child's  home, 
the  safest  approach,  from  the  worker's  perspective,  is  to 
remove  the  child. 

3.  When  caseloads  are  high,  the  department  reacts  only  to 
crisis  situations  —  resulting  in  the  failure  to  find 
permanent  homes  for  those  children  whose  parents'  rights 
have  been  terminated.   Thus  fewer  children  are  placed 
adoptively  —  and  they  remain  in  foster  care  at  tremendous 
expense  to  the  state  and  extensive  emotional  costs  to  all 
children  and  adults  involved. 

4.  When  CPS  caseloads  are  too  high,  there  can  be  a  lawsuit  from 
advocates  —  advocates  who  are  concerned  about  guaranteeing 
every  child's  legal  and  constitutional  right  to  adequate 
protection  from  abuse  and  neglect  and  about  guaranteeing 
every  individual  child's  right  under  the  federal  Adoption 
Assistance  and  Child  Welfare  Act  to  have  permanent  family 
ties. 

♦♦♦   Caseloads  in  Montana  are  approaching  those  in  Missouri, 
New  Mexico,  and  other  states  at  the  time  class  action  suits 
were  won  in  those  states  on  behalf  of  clients  against  state 
CPS  service  agencies  comparable  to  DFS.   These  CPS  agencies 
were  found  to  have  violated  the  legal  rights  of  children 
under  federal  law  and  the  U.S.  Constitution  to  adequate, 
effective  protection  from  abuse  and  neglect  because  of 
excessively  high  caseloads  of  CPS  social  workers. 

5.  When  CPS  caseloads  are  too  high,  social  workers  burn  out  on 
the  job  —  resulting  in  errors,  loss  of  cooperation  and 
communication  problems,  staff  turnover,  and  repeated 
recruiting,  hiring  and  training  costs. 

6.  With  an  overload  on  supervisors,  there  is  a  greater 
potential  for  inappropriate  decisions,  greater  variance 
between  practice  and  policy,  insufficient  administrative 
review  and  sanctions  and  burnout.   Additional  experienced, 
trained  supervisors  are  needed  to  provide  training  and 
support  to  CPS  social  work  staff. 

Additional  resources  needed; 

♦     To  reduce  DFS  CPS  workers'  caseloads  to  the  CWLA-recommended 
maximum  caseload  per  worker  for  child  protective  services, 
DFS  needs  an  additional  108  social  worker  FTEs. 
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Annual  costt   $37,120  per  CPS  social  worker,  including 
salary,  operating  expenses  and  training. 

♦  CPS  Intake/Investigation  Workers : 27.0  FTEs 

Eastern  Region:  0.0 

Northcentral  Region:  0.0 
Southcentral  Region:  2  0.6 
Southwestern  Region:  2.0 
Western  Region:  4.4 

♦  CPS  Ongoing  Services  Workers : 3.4  FTEs 

Eastern  Region:  0.1 

Northcentral  Region:  1.4 

Southcentral  Region:  0.0 

Southwestern  Region:  0.4 

Western  Region:  1.5 

♦  CPS  Workers  with  both  Intake 

and  Ongoing  Cases : 77.7  FTEs 

Eastern  Region:  10.9 

Northcentral  Region:  10.0 
Southcentral  Region:  4.9 
Southwestern  Region:  31.6 
Western  Region:  2  0.3 

To  reduce  the  DFS  supervisor/worker  ratio  to  the  CWLA- 
recommended  ratio  of  supervisors  to  social  workers,  DFS 
would  need  an  additional  32.4  supervisory  FTEs  —  10.8 
additional  supervisors  for  current  social  workers  (174  FTEs) 
and  21.6  additional  supervisors  for  the  108  new  CPS  staff. 

Annual  cost;   $42,120  per  social  worker  supervisor, 
including  salary,  operating  expenses  and  training. 

16.1  additional  CPS  staff  are  needed  to  provide  child 
protection  services  to  Native  American  children  living  on 
Montana's  reservations.   DFS  identified  a  need  for  13.4  CPS 
social  worker  FTEs  and  2.7  social  worker  supervisor  FTEs  — 
in  addition  to  the  108  workers  and  32.4  supervisors  referred 
to  above  —  to  serve  Native  American  children  for  whom  DFS 
has  legal  responsibilities  under  federal  law  and  state- 
tribal  agreements.   For  more  details  concerning  the  needs  of 
Native  American  children  living  on  reservations,  see  pages 
59  and  60  of  this  report. 

Annual  cost  for  the  13.4  CPS  social  workers:  $37,120  per 
worker  x  13.4  =  $497,408  per  year,  including  salaries, 
operating  expenses  and  training. 

Annual  cost  for  the  2.7  CPS  social  worker  supervisors; 
$42,120  per  supervisor  x  2.7  =  $113,724  per  year,  including 
salaries,  operating  expenses  and  training. 
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In-Home  Family  Support  Services 

Service  Definition;  "In-home  family  support  services"  are  early 
intervention  services  provided  to  families  with  a  verified 
history  of  child  abuse  or  neglect. 

These  services  are  provided  in  the  family's  normal 
environment  and  are  aimed  at  alleviating  specific  problems  by 
building  on  the  family's  strengths  and  reducing  the  need  for 
further,  more  intense  intervention.   Included  are  services  such 
as : 

—  psychological  and  drug  and  alcohol  evaluations  and 
assessments, 

psychological  therapy  or  counseling  for  individuals  and 

families, 

respite  care, 

—  parent  aides, 

parenting  skills  training  and 
transportation. 

Children  in  all  levels  of  out-of-home  care  during  FY90;   3,125 

Adequately  served:  80.4%      Inadequately  served:  19.6% 

Of  the  19.6%  inadequately  served  children  in  all  levels  of 
out-of-home  care  during  FY90,  15.2%  (94)  were  identified  as 
needing  in-home  family  support  services. 

The  reasons  why  these  children  in  out-of-home  care  were  not 
receiving  needed  in-home  family  support  services  were: 

service  not  available  or  funding  not  available  (67%) 
client  resistance  or  other  obstacles  such  as  the 
temporary  absence  of  parents  from  the  state  (33%) 

In  addition  to  the  94  children  referred  to  above,  a  DFS 
HBIOO  survey  of  children  involved  in  FY90  CA/N  investigations 
with  substantiated  abuse  or  neglect  indicated  that  647  of  the 
inadequately  served  youth  in  this  CA/N  investigation  sample 
needed  in-home  family  support  services. 

Thus  there  were  an  estimated  741  inadequately  served 
children  (or  371  families,  at  two  children  per  family)  who  did 
not  receive  needed  in-home  family  support  services  during  FY90  — 
94  children  in  foster  care  plus  647  children  involved  in  CA/N 
investigations . 

Increased,  flexible  funding  was  needed,  but  not  available, 
to  provide  additional  in-home  family  support  services  to  the 
estimated  371  families  identified  —  these  services  would  have 
enhanced  prevention  of  out-of-home  placements  and  promoted  family 
preservation  and  family  reunification. 

With  an  anticipated  7.2%  annual  increase  in  the  CA/N 
investigation  caseload,  based  on  the  trend  from  FY85  through 
FY90,  the  number  of  families  who  will  need  but  not  receive  in- 
home  family  support  services  will  be  397  in  FY91,  426  in  FY92  and 
457  families  in  FY93. 
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The  Eastern,  Northcentral  and  Southwest  DFS  regions 
identified  children  who  were  not  receiving  needed  in-home  family 
support  services. 

Additional  resources  needed  for  in-home  family  support  services; 

♦  Cost  per  unit  of  service  for  in-home  family  support 
services: 

Estimated  annual  cost  for  in-home  family  support  services 
for  a  family  with  two  children:   $3,000  per  family. 

DFS  assumes  that  recent  expansions  in  the  allowable  uses  of 
Medicaid  funds  in  the  Targeted  Case  Management  program  and 
the  Early  Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis  and  Testing  (EPSDT) 
program  will  mean  that  state  general  funds  would  be  only  one 
of  the  funding  source  for  increases  in  in-home  family 
support  services. 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  for  in-home 
feunily  support  services  during  FY90; 

FY90:   $1,113,000. 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  during  FY92 
and  FY93; 

FY92:   $1,278,000 

FY93:   $1,371,000 
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Faunily  or  Individual  Therapy  and  Mental  Health  Services 

Service  Definition;   "Family  or  individual  therapy  and  mental 
health  services"  are  essential  service  components  in  the 
treatment  of  children  and  families  involved  in  child  abuse  and 
neglect  cases  in  which  the  children  are  still  in  their  homes  and 
in  the  treatment  of  children  already  in  foster  care.    Services 
in  this  category  are  purchased  by  DFS  for  its  clients  from 
licensed  mental  health  professionals  or  counselors,  and  include: 

psychological  assessments  and  evaluations, 
—   counseling  and  therapy, 

consultations  with  professionals  from  other  community 

agencies  in  contact  with  the  families  and  children 

involved,  and 

related  mental  health  services. 

Children  in  all  levels  of  out~of-home  care  during  FY90;   3,125 

Adequately  served:  80.4%      Inadequately  served:  19.6% 

Of  the  19.6%  inadequately  served  children  in  all  levels  of 
out-of-home  care  during  FY90,  15.2%  (94)  were  identified  as 
needing  therapy  or  mental  health  services. 

The  reasons  why  these  children  were  not  receiving  needed 
therapy  or  mental  health  services  were: 

service  not  available  or  funding  not  available  (67%) 
client  resistance  or  other  obstacles  (33%) 

The  HBIOO  survey  of  youth  in  DFS  out-of-home  care  indicated 
that,  without  additional  resources,  the  number  of  youth  in  foster 
care  who  will  not  receive  needed  therapy/mental  health  service 
will  be  99  in  FY91,  104  in  FY92  and  109  in  FY93. 

All  five  DFS  regions  identified  children  who  were  not 
receiving  needed  therapy  or  mental  health  services. 

Children  in  substantiated  CA/N  investigations  during  FY90;  4,212 

Adequately  served:  65.8%      Inadequately  served:  34.2% 

Of  the  34.2%  inadequately  served  children  involved  in 
substantiated  CA/N  investigations  during  FY90,  59%  (850)  did  not 
receive  needed  therapy  and  mental  health  services. 

The  HBIOO  survey  of  youth  in  substantiated  CA/N 
investigations  found  that,  without  additional  resources,  the 
number  of  youth  involved  in  CA/N  investigations  services  who  will 
not  receive  needed  therapy/mental  health  services  will  be  910  in 
FY91,  975  in  FY92  and  1046  in  FY93. 

Additional  resources  needed; 

♦     Cost  per  unit  of  service  for  therapy/mental  health  services: 

Annual  cost:   Approximately  $2,000  per  client  would  provide 
one  counseling  session  a  week  for  one  year. 
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Funding  sources  for  therapy/mental  health  services; 

Medicaid  currently  pays  for  22  sessions  for  children  in 
foster  care  and  may  increase  its  payments  to  50  sessions. 
DFS  assumes,  therefore,  that  the  additional  therapy  sessions 
that  would  need  to  be  paid  for  by  DFS  are  for  those  DFS- 
served  children  who  are  not  in  foster  care  and  need 
therapy/mental  health  services  —  an  estimated  850  children 
during  FY90,  increasing  to  910  in  FY91,  975  in  FY92,  and 
1,046  children  in  FY93. 

Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  for 
therapy/mental  health  services  during  FY90; 

FY90:   $1,700,000 

Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  during  FY92 
and  FY93; 

FY92:   $1,950,000 

FY93:   $2,092,000 
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Child  Protective  Services  Day  Care 

Service  definition;   "Child  protective  services  (GPS)  day  care" 
is  a  service  provided  to  children  from  families  that  have  been 
referred  to  DFS  and  the  children  have  been  found  to  be  abused  or 
neglected.   These  services  are  intended  to  prevent  the  need  for 
further,  more  serious  protective  services  intervention  such  as 
the  removal  of  children  from  their  home.   GPS  day  care  does  not 
include  other  types  of  publicly  funded  day  care  services  such  as 
AFDC  training  day  care,  JOBS  program  day  care  or  transitional  day 
care.   GPS  day  care  is  provided  as  part  of  a  plan  to  educate  the 
parent  about  their  child's  needs,  reduce  stress  on  the  family  and 
thereby  decrease  the  risk  of  abuse  or  neglect. 

Total  nvunber  of  children  receiving  this  service;   466  per  month 

Adequately  served:  73.6%      Inadequately  served:  26.4% 

Description  and  explanation  of  needs; 

A  DFS  survey  conducted  for  HBIOO  found  that  26.4%  of  the 
average  of  4  66  children  per  month  receiving  CPS  day  care  were 
inadequately  served  and  needed  an  array  of  services  besides  GPS 
day  care. 

An  estimated  4,212  children  involved  in  GA/N  investigations 
during  FY90  were  found  to  have  substantiated  incidents  of  abuse 
or  neglect.   A  DFS  survey  and  study  of  these  children  with 
substantiated  CA/N  incidents  during  Fy90  found  that  1,441 
children  (34.2%  of  the  4,212)  were  inadequately  served  and  needed 
additional  services  of  various  types.   Of  these  1,441  children, 
11.5%  (166)  were  found  to  be  in  need  of  CPS  day  care  services. 

Beginning  with  the  166  children  identified  as  not  receiving 
needed  GPS  day  care  during  FY90,  DFS  estimates  that  without 
additional  resources  for  this  service,  the  number  of  children  who 
will  not  receive  needed  CPS  day  care  services  will  be  178  in 
FY91,  191  in  FY92_ and  205  in  FY93.   These  projections  assume  a 
7.2%  yearly  increase  in  the  CA/N  investigations  caseload,  based 
on  the  average  yearly  increase  from  Fy85  through  FY90. 

Additional  resources  needed; 

♦  Cost  per  unit  of  service  for  child  protective  day  care; 

The  average  daily  rate  for  GPS  day  care  in  FY90  was  $10. 
The  estimated  annual  cost  per  child  would  be  $1,3  00  — 
assuming  26  weeks  in  GPS  day  care  x  $10/day  x  5  working 
days/week. 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  during  FY90; 
FY90:   $215,800 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  during  FY92 
and  FY93; 

FY92:   $249,600 
FY93:   $265,200 
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Feunily-Based  Services  (FBS) 

Service  Definition;   "Family-Based  Services"  refers  to  a  proven, 
highly  effective  service  -designed  to  prevent  the  removal  of 
abused  and/or  neglected  children  from  their  family  homes. 

FBS  services  are  provided  in  the  home  setting  to  selected 
client  families  that  are  still  intact  but  are  undergoing  distress 
including  abuse  and/or  neglect  which  has  reached  such  a  serious 
level  that,  without  this  FBS  intervention,  removal  of  a  child  or 
children  from  the  home  will  definitely  take  place. 

In  FBS  services,  a  cluster  of  intensive,  individualized, 
home-based,  time-limited  services  are  provided  to  a  family  based 
on  a  comprehensive  assessment  of  what  that  family  needs. 

Evaluation  data  from  existing  FBS  programs  across  the  nation 
shows  that  in  75%  of  at-risk  families  served  by  FBS  programs  the 
children  remain  in  the  home.   In  some  FBS  programs,  the  success 
rate  over  a  fourteen' year  period  is  94%  in  preventing  the  break- 
up of  families  through  out-of-home  placements. 

Description  and  explanation  of  needs; 

Montana  is  one  of  a  handful  of  states  without  a  family-based 
services  program  as  a  key  component  of  the  child's  protective 
services  system. 

The  State  Youth  Services  Advisory  Council  identified  the 
development  of  FBS  as  its  second  highest  priority  and  recommended 
that  FBS  become  the  focus  of  the  department's  basic  response  to 
families  facing  the  imminent  removal  of  their  children.   Local 
advisory  councils  in  all  five  regions  ranked  the  development  of 
FBS  as  their  highest  priority. 

The  overall  population  of  children  in  out-of-home  placements 
has  been  increasing  by  an  average  of  5.1%  annually  during  the 
FY84-Fy90  period,  and  the  initiation  of  FBS  projects  would  be  an 
important  step  toward  slowing  and  then  reversing  this  trend. 

Nvunber  of  children  needing  FBS,  FY90;   557  (278  families) 

The  reasons  why  these  557  children  were  not  receiving  needed 
family  based  services  were: 

service  not  available  or  funding  not  available  (67%) 
—   client  resistance  or  other  obstacles  such  as  the 

temporary  absence  of  the  parents  from  the  state  (3  3%) 

The  HBIOO  survey  indicated  that  the  number  of  inadequately 
served  children  needing  FBS  would  be  594  (297  families)  in  FY91, 
635  (318  families)  in  FY92  and  678  (339  families)  in  FY93. 

All  five  DFS  regions  identified  inadequately  served  children 
who  needed  family-based  services  that  would  have  prevented  the 
removal  of  children  from  their  homes. 

FBS  services  for  the  557  children  needing  such  services 
during  FY90  could  not  have  been  offered  to  these  youth  even  if 
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funding  were  already  available.   FBS  services  are  powerful  tools 

for  preventing  out-of-home  placements  but  such  FBS  services 

cannot  be  implemented  swiftly  since  they  require  not  only 
additional  funding  but  extremely  careful  planning,  interagency 
cooperation  at  the  local  level  and  extensive  training  or  re- 
training of  currently  available  staff,  both  DFS  staff  and  staff 
of  other  involved  agencies. 

Additional  resources  needed  for  Family-Based  Services; 

♦  Cost  per  unit  of  FBS  service; 

Cost  per  unit  of  FBS  service:   $3,000  per  family  per 
service,  assuming  two  children  per  family. 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  during  FY90; 
FY90:   $   834,000 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  during  FY92 
and  FY93; 

FY92:   $   954,000 

FY93:   $1,107,000 
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INTERVENTION    SERVICES    /    OUT-OF-HOME    COMMUNITY-BASED    SERVICES 


Identified 
Probltm 


Chlidramovad      S«vtr1ly  of  problamt 
from  home  exceeds  scope  of 

avalleble  Intervention 
tenricet. 


Prevention 
Services 


Intervention 
Services 


In-Home  )       Out-of-Home 

Family-Based       |  Community-based 
Services  Services 


Residential 

Treatment 

and 

Youth  Corrections 


Least  costly 

High  risk  groups 

Voluntary 

Unrettricted  Environment 


-^-  Most  costly 

-t^-  Specific  individuals 
-^»-  Involuntary 

-^^  Secure  Environment 


INTERVENTION  /  OUT-OF-HOME  COMMUNITY-BASED  SERVICES; 
Family  Foster  Home  Care 
Group  Home  Care 
Shelter  Care 

Specialized  Foster  Home  Care 
Therapeutic  Foster  Home  Care 
Therapeutic  Group  Home  Care 
Independent  Living  Services 
Permanency  Planning  And  Adoption  Services 
Other  Out-of-Home  Services: 

*  Youth  Evaluation  Program 

*  Drug/Alcohol  Treatment  for  Indigent  Youth 
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Family  Foster  Care  Service 

Service  Definition;   "Family  foster  care"  is  the  term  used  for 
the  situation  in  which  children  are  removed  from  their  homes  and 
placed  temporarily  in  the  home  of  a  family  that  has  been  licensed 
by  DFS  to  provide  care  for  six  or  fewer  children. 

Children  receiving  family  foster  care  service  during  FY90;   2,149 

Adequately  served:  80.8%      Inadequately  served:  19.2% 

For  the  19.2%  inadequately  served  children  in  family  foster 
care  service  during  FY90,  the  following  service  needs  were 
identified: 

more  appropriate  form  of  family  foster  care  (26%) 

adoption  services  (20%) 

in-home  family  support  and  family-based  services  (17%) 

therapy  and  mental  health  services  (17%) 

specialized  foster  care  (11%) 

residential  treatment  (6%) 

therapeutic  group  care  (3%) . 

Children  in  all  levels  of  out-of-home  care  during  FY90;   3,125 

Adequately  served:  80.4%      Inadequately  served:  19.6% 

Of  the  19.6%  inadequately  served  children  in  all  levels  of 
out-of-home  care  during  FY90,  21.7%  (131)  were  identified  as 
needing  family  foster  care  services.   The  reasons  why  these 
children  were  not  receiving  family  foster  care  services  were: 
service  not  available  or  funding  not  available  (80%) 
other  obstacles,  such  as  needing  a  Native  American 
foster  family  home,  no  appropriate  foster  parents 
available,  and  no  foster  home  in  close  proximity  to 
natural  parents  to  allow  home  visits  and  to  make  family 
reunification  possible  (20%) 

The  Northcentral ,  Southcentral ,  Southwest  and  Western  DFS 
regions  identified  children  who  were  not  receiving  needed  family 
foster  care  services.   The  HBIOO  survey  indicates  that,  without 
additional  resources,  the  number  of  the  inadequately  served  who 
will  need  family  foster  care  will  be  138  in  FY91,  145  in  FY92  and 
152  in  FY93. 

Additional  resources  needed: 

♦  Cost  per  unit  of  service  for  fiunily  foster  care; 

Cost  per  unit:  an  average  of  $10.52/day  per  child.   The 
average  number  of  days  of  care  in  family  foster  care  per 
child  during  FY90  was  159. 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  feunily  foster  care 
needs  during  FY90; 

FY90:   $219,121 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  during  FY92 
and  FY93; 

FY92:   $242,539 
FY93:   $254,247 
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Group  Home  Care 

Service  definition;   "Youth  group  home  care"  is  residential  care 
selected  for  a  youth  when  adequate  adjustment  to  family  foster 
care  is  unlikely,  and  intensive  residential  treatment  is 
unnecessary. 

Youth  group  home  care  is  provided  in  a  facility  that  serves 
7  to  12  youth  in  a  family-like  environment.   House  parents  and 
child  care  staff  are  the  primary  caretakers,  and  provide  coping 
skill  training  and  social  learning  as  distinct  from  the  more 
intense  therapy,  treatment  and  structure  provided  in  residential 
treatment. 

Children  receiving  group  home  care  during  FY90;   24  6 

Adequately  served:   85.3%     Inadequately  served:  14.7% 

For  the  14.7%  inadequately  served  children  in  group  home 
care  during  FY90,  the  primary  service  needs  identified  were 
residential  treatment  and  more  appropriate  group  home  care. 

Children  in  all  levels  of  out-of-home  care  during  FY90;   3,125 

Adequately  served:  80.4%      Inadequately  served:  19.6% 

Of  the  19.6%  inadequately  served  children  in  all  levels  of 
out-of-home  care  during  FY90,  2.2%  (13)  were  identified  as 
needing  group  home  care. 

The  reasons  why  these  children  were  not  receiving  needed 
group  home  services  were: 

service  not  available  in  their  community  (50%) 

other  obstacles,  such  as  the  need  for  a  special  focus 

on  chemical  dependency  issues  and  treatment  (50%) . 

The  HBIOO  survey  indicated  that,  without  additional 
resources,  the  nui^ber  of  the  inadequately  served  who  will  need 
group  home  care  will  be  13  in  FY91,  14  in  FY92  and  15  in  FY93. 

Additional  resources  needed; 

♦  Cost  per  unit  of  service  for  group  home  care; 

FY90  average  cost  for  group  home  care  per  child  per  day: 
$38.25.   The  average  number  of  days  in  group  home  care  per 
child  during  FY90  was  128.   Group  home  costs  vary  depending 
on  the  classification  of  the  various  facilities  on  the  DFS 
foster  care  rate  matrix. 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  during  FY90; 
FY90:   $63,648 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  during  FY92 
and  FY93; 

FY92:   $68,544 
FY93:   $73,440 
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Shelter  Care  Services 

Service  definition;   "Shelter  care  (care  in  attention  homes  or 
receiving  homes)"  is  emergency,  short-term  care  provided  in  a 
group  setting,  normally  for  not  more  than  30  days. 

Shelter  care  is  provided  to  youth  who  temporarily  cannot 
reside  in  their  natural  homes  and  provides  a  safe  space  while 
family  problems  are  remedied.   After  a  period  of  time  in  shelter 
care,  these  youth  may  return  home  or  —  if  a  return  to  the 
child's  family  home  is  not  possible  —  other  out-of-home  care 
arrangements  will  be  made  to  assure  that  the  children's  needs  are 
met. 

Children  receiving  shelter  care  service  during  FY90;   9  98 

Adequately  served:  88.2%      Inadequately  served:  11.8% 

For  the  11.8%  inadequately  served  children  in  shelter  care 
service  during  FY90,  the  primary  service  need  identified  was 
therapeutic  group  home  care. 

Children  in  all  levels  of  out-of-home  care  during  FY90;   3,125 

Adequately  served:  80.4%      Inadequately  served:  19,6% 

Of  the  19.6%  inadequately  served  children  in  all  levels  of 
out-of-home  care  during  FY90,  none  (0%)  were  identified  as 
needing  shelter  care. 

If  the  findings  of  the  HBIOO  survey  hold  true  for  the  next 
three  years,  all  youth  who  will  need  shelter  care  services  in 
FY91,  FY92  and  FY93  will  receive  these  needed  services. 

Additional  resources  needed; 

♦  Cost  per  unit  of  service  for  shelter  care; 

FY90  average  cost  per  child  per  day:  $39.57.   The  average 
number  of  days  in  shelter  care  per  child  during  FY90  was  20. 

♦  Additional  financial  resources  needed  to  address  unmet 
shelter  care  needs  during  FY90; 

FY90:   $0 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  shelter  care  needs 
during  FY92  and  FY93; 

FY92:   $0 

FY93:   $0 
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Specialized  Foster  Care 

Service  Definition:   "Specialized  foster  care"  means  licensed 
foster  homes  that  provide  care  and  treatment  for  children  whose 
problems  cannot  be  overcome  through  regular  family  foster  care 
services  and  who  require  special  support  services.   Specialized 
foster  homes  may  only  be  used  to  bridge  the  transition  of  a  child 
from  hospital  or  residential  treatment  back  into  the  community. 
Specialized  foster  home  parents  are  required  to  have  additional 
training  and  receive  additional  support  for  the  special  problems 
of  children  placed  in  their  care. 

Children  entering  specialized  foster  home  care  may  include 
those  infected  with  the  HIV  or  AIDS  virus,  those  undergoing  drug 
withdrawal  (cocaine-addicted  "crack"  babies  or  children  with 
fetal  alcohol  syndrome)  and  those  with  other  severe  physical  or 
mental  health  problems  whose  needs  would  most  appropriately  be 
met  in  a  family  setting.   Specialized  foster  care  homes  are 
usually  limited  to  one  child. 

Children  in  all  levels  of  out-of-home  care  during  FY90;   3,125 

Adequately  served:  80.4%      Inadequately  served:  19.6% 

For  the  19.6%  inadequately  served  children  in  all  levels  of 
out-of-home  care  during  FY90,  8.7%  (53)  were  identified  as 
needing  but  not  receiving  specialized  foster  care  services. 

The  reasons  why  these  children  were  not  receiving  needed 
specialized  foster  care  were: 

service  not  available  (80%) 

other  obstacles,  such  as  the  lack  of  a  specialized 

foster  care  home  near  the  home  of  the  natural  parents 

(20%) 

The  Northcentral  and  Southcentral  DPS  regions  identified 
inadequately  served  children  who  needed  specialized  foster  care 
services.   The  HBIOO  survey  indicated  that,  without  additional 
resources,  the  nuihber  of  inadequately  served  children  who  will 
need  specialized  foster  care  service  will  be  56  in  Fy91,  59  in 
FY92  and  62  in  FY93. 

Additional  resources  needed; 

♦  Cost  per  unit  of  service  for  specialized  foster  care: 

Average  daily  rate,  FY90:  $20.39.   The  rate  for  children 
under  12  is  $19.19  —  for  an  adolescent,  $21.58.   The 
average  number  of  days  of  care  per  year:  217,  as  in 
residential  treatment. 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  during  FY90: 
FY90:   $234,505 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  need  for 
specialized  foster  care  during  FY92  and  FY93: 

FY92:   $261,053 
FY93:   $274,327 
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Therapeutic  Foster  Care 

Service  Definition;   "Therapeutic  foster  care"  means  treatment 
services  provided  in  licensed  foster  homes  operated  by  non-profit 
corporations  or  governmental  units  —  in  which  highly-skilled 
therapeutic  foster  home  parents  receive  intensive  training, 
supervision,  consultation  and  individualized  support  services 
which  enable  them  to  provide  care  and  treatment  for  children 
whose  problems  are  so  severe  that  they  cannot  be  overcome  through 
regular  family  foster  care  services. 

Therapeutic  foster  care  homes  are  able  to  successfully  meet 
the  needs  of  abused  children  with  extremely  severe  problems, 
disturbances  and  trauma  who  might  otherwise  have  to  be  placed  in 
more  restrictive  and  more  expensive  residential  treatment 
facilities.   Because  therapeutic  foster  parents  are  highly 
skilled  treatment  resources,  therapeutic  foster  homes  are  often 
called  "treatment  families"  —  highlighting  the  fact  that  they 
are  a  treatment  resource  comparable  to  residential  treatment 
facilities.   Therapeutic  foster  care  homes  are  usually  limited  to 
one  child. 

Children  receiving  therapeutic  foster  care  during  FY90;   88 

Adequately  served:  54.5%      Inadequately  served:  45,5% 

Children  in  all  levels  of  out-of-home  care  during  FY90;   3/125 

Adequately  served:  80.4%      Inadequately  served:  19.6% 

For  the  19.6%  inadequately  served  children  in  all  levels  of 
out-of-home  care  during  FY90,  4.3%  (25)  were  identified  as 
needing  but  not  receiving  therapeutic  foster  care  services. 

The  HBIOO  survey  revealed  that  in  100%  of  the  cases  in  which 
children  were  not  receiving  needed  therapeutic  foster  care  the 
reason  was  that  the  service  was  not  available.   The  HBIOO  survey 
indicated  that,  without  additional  resources,  the  number  of 
inadequately  served  children  who  will  not  receive  needed 
therapeutic  foster  care  service  will  be  26  in  FY91,  28  in  FY92 
and  29  in  FY93. 

Additional  resources  needed; 

♦  Cost  per  unit  of  service  for  therapeutic  foster  care; 
Average  cost  per  day,  FY9  0:  $41.00.   The  average  number  of 
days  in  therapeutic  foster  care  per  year  per  child  during 
FY90  was  217,  as  in  residential  treatment. 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  during  FY90: 
FY90:   $222,425 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  during  FY92 
and  FY93; 

FY92:   $249,116 
FY93:   $258,103 

♦  Start-up  funds  for  additional  community-based  therapeutic 
foster  care  progreims.   Annual  cost:   $20,000  per  project. 
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Therapeutic  Group  Home  Care 

Service  definition;   "Therapeutic  group  home  care"  is  a 
residential  care  service  provided  in  a  group  home  to  youth  with 
types  of  problems  which  preclude  their  living  in  a  family 
environment  while  their  problems  are  being  treated.   Therapeutic 
group  home  care  is  partially  structured  with  well-defined 
regulations  —  but  does  not  restrict  activities  to  the  same  high 
degree  as  a  residential  treatment  facility.   Care  of  the  children 
is  provided  by  trained  staff  who  provide  the  treatment  in  accord 
with  a  written  prescriptive  treatment  plan.   Facilities  providing 
therapeutic  groug  home  care  rarely  care  for  more  than  8  children. 

Children  receiving  therapeutic  group  care  during  FY90;  50 

Adequately  served:  100%       Inadequately  served:  0% 

Children  in  all  levels  of  out-of-home  care  during  FY90;  3,125 

Adequately  served:  80.4%      Inadequately  served:  19.6% 

For  the  19.6%  inadequately  served  children  in  all  levels  of 
out-of-home  care  during  FY90,  6.5%  (41)  were  identified  as 
needing  therapeutic  group  care  services.   The  reasons  why  these 
children  were  not  receiving  needed  therapeutic  group  care 
services  were: 

service  not  available  or  funding  not  available  (75%) 

other  obstacles  (25%) 

The  Eastern,  Southcentral  and  Western  DFS  regions  identified 
inadequately  served  children  who  needed  therapeutic  group  home 
care  services.   The  HBIOO  survey  indicated  that  the  number  of 
inadequately  served  children  who  will  need  but  not  receive 
therapeutic  group  home  care  service  will  be  41  in  FY91,  45  in 
FY92  and  47  in  FY93. 

Additional  resources  needed; 

♦  Cost  per  unit  of  service  for  therapeutic  group  home  care; 
FY90  average 'cost  per  day,  FY90:  $53.82.   Average  days  in 
care  per  year  per  child:  217.  The  anticipated  FY91-FY92-FY93 
average  cost  per  day  is  $80.00,  with  the  rise  in  cost 
related  to  the  provision  of  services  to  youth  with  more 
serious  problems.   FY92  and  FY93  estimates  below  are  based 
on  the  FY90  average  cost  per  day. 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  during  FY90; 

FY90:   $478,837 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  therapeutic  group 
home  care  needs  during  FY92  and  FY93; 

FY92:   $525,552 
FY93:   $548,910 

♦  Start-up  funds  for  the  development  of  therapeutic  group  home 
care.   During  FY91,  one  new  therapeutic  group  home  was 
started  and  two  additional  ones  are  being  planned.   Start-up 
costs  are  estimated  at  $20,000  per  project. 
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Independent  Living  Services 

Service  definition;   "Independent  living  services"  means  services 
provided  to  youth  in  foster  care  who  are  16  or  older  to  assist 
them  in  attaining  the  attitudes,  values,  skills  and  experiences 
necessary  for  living  independently  and  being  self-sufficient. 
Youth  continue  to  be  eligible  for  independent  living  services  for 
up  to  six  months  after  leaving  foster  care. 

At  this  time  the  DFS  Independent  Living  program  is  funded 
entirely  from  federal  Independent  Living  funds  and  includes: 

cash  payments  to  youth  leaving  foster  care  to  assist 
them  with  start-up  expenses, 

one-to-one  counseling  services  for  youth  who  need 
additional  help  in  achieving  emancipation,  and 
training  for  foster  parents  and  staff  and  support  for 
volunteer  projects  related  to  the  promotion  of 
independent  living  skills. 

DFS-served  youth  identified  as  needing  this  service.  FY90;   357 

Youth  receiving  independent  living  services,  FY90;   73 

Of  the  357  eligible  youth  in  the  16  years  and  older  age 
range  during  FY90,  73  who  left  foster  care  needed  and  requested 
special  services  to  make  the  transition  into  independent  living. 
All  of  these  73  youth  requesting  Independent  Living  assistance 
received  cash  grants  to  help  them  in  their  transition. 

The  remainder  of  the  youth  eligible  for  Independent  Living 
funds  —  those  who  remained  in  foster  care  during  FY90  —  needed 
assistance  from  their  foster  parents  or  group  home  staff  to 
develop  skills  for  successful  emancipation.   Foster  parent 
recruitment,  training  and  support  are  needed  to  assure  that  the 
youth  are  in  homes  where  training  in  independent  living  skills  is 
provided. 

Youth  who  have  been  in  Pine  Hills  School  (PHS)  or  Mountain 
View  School  (MVS)  'also  need  independent  living  assistance. 
Unfortunately,  if  these  PHS  or  MVS  youth  have  not  been  in  foster 
care,  they  are  not  eligible  for  the  Independent  Living  program 
because  of  current  federal  rules.   Federal  Independent  Living 
program  regulations  do  not  allow  for  payment  of  room  and  board 
expenses  for  youth  who  are  no  longer  in  placement. 

Additional  resources  needed; 

♦    DFS  needs  authorization  to  continue  to  spend  federal 
Independent  Living  funds:  Authorization  is  needed  for 
expenditure  of  the  current  level  amount  of  $174,421  in 
federal  funds.   Federal  funding  will  be  increased  by  $52,326 
in  FY91  and  by  $87,211  in  FY92  if  these  increases  are 
matched  dollar-f or-dollar  by  state  general  funds. 

FY92:      $52,326,  plus  authorization  for  expenditure  of 
$174,121 


FY93:      $87,211 
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Additional  resources  needed  for  independent  living  services; 

♦     Funds  are  needed  for  youth  leaving  DFS'  correctional 
schools; 

Funds  are  needed  in  the  amount  of  $11,4  00  during  FY92  and 
again  in  FY93  for  room  and  board  expenses  for  15  youth  who 
leave  foster  care  or  DFS  correctional  schools  and  have  no 
other  resources. 

FY92:      $11,400 

FY93:      $11,400 
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Permanency  Planning  And  Adoption  Services 

Service  definition;   "Permanency  planning  and  adoption  services" 
are  services  aimed  at  assuring  that  a  child  in  an  out-of-home 
placement  is  provided  a  permanent  family  home  in  the  shortest 
possible  time  —  with  an  emphasis  on  life-long  legal  ties  to  a 
family. 

These  services  are  primarily  provided  by  DFS  staff  but  they 
are  also  provided  by  means  of  DFS  referral  to  private  adoption 
agencies. 

DFS  adoption  services  provide  homes  for  children  who  are  in 
the  department's  permanent  custody  and  cannot  return  home  because 
of  severe  neglect  or  abuse  and  because  the  rights  of  the  birth 
parents  have  been  terminated  by  the  court. 

The  DFS  subsidized  adoption  program  provides  financial 
assistance  —  at  a  rate  lower  than  the  family  foster  care  rate  — 
to  families  who  need  financial  assistance  to  adopt  a  child  with 
special  needs  or  a  sibling  group  who  would  not  otherwise  be 
adopted. 

Children  in  all  levels  of  out-of-home  care  during  FY90;   3,125 

Adequately  served:  80.4%      Inadequately  served:  19.6% 

Of  the  19.6%  inadequately  served  children  in  all  levels  of 
out-of-home  care  during  FY90,  46.9%  (288)  were  identified  as 
needing  permanency  planning  and  adoption  services. 

All  DFS  regions  identified  inadequately  served  children  who 
needed  permanency  planning/adoption  services. 

Description  and  explanation  of  needs; 

Children's  need  for  permanency  is  their  human  need  for 
connection  to  a  family. 

Assuring  permanency  planning  is  a  federal  requirement  for 
all  children  in  foster  care.   However,  high  CPS  caseloads  for  DFS 
staff  constitute  a  major  obstacle  to  successfully  meeting 
children's  needs  for  permanency  —  through  reunification  with 
their  natural  family  or  through  some  other  permanent  ties  to  a 
family. 

DFS  currently  has  permanent  custody  of  approximately  3  00 
children.   Many  of  these  children  are  older  children  with  special 
needs,  often  with  other  siblings  needing  placement  or  protective 
services.   DFS  cooperates  with  private  adoption  agencies  in  the 
state  to  find  homes  for  these  children. 

While  the  number  of  children  receiving  DFS  adoption 
subsidies,  either  from  Title  IV-E  federal  funds  or  state  funds, 
has  increased  from  75  in  FY86  to  119  in  FY90,  time  constraints  on 
adoption  work  because  of  high  staff  caseload  has  impeded  even 
greater  numbers  of  children  from  being  placed  adoptively  through 
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adoption  subsidies. 

Additional  resources  needed  for  permanency  plannipq/adoption 
services; 

♦  Five  additional  permanency  planning/adoption  staff  —  five 
T';<Tn-iiY  Resource  Specialist  (FRS)  positions.  The  specific, 
focused  assignment  of  these  new  FRS  workers  would  be  to: 

increase  adoptive  home  recruitment, 

provide  information  and  training  to  potential  adoptive 

parents  and  DFS  social  workers  regarding  special  needs 

children, 

complete  studies  of  interested  adoption  applicants, 

advocate  for  children  needing  adoptive  homes, 

place  children  in  adoptive  homes,  and 
—   conduct  follow-up  visits  to  adoptive  homes. 

Annual  cost;   $37,120  for  each  FRS  permanency 
planning/adoption  services  position  —  including  salary, 
operating  and  training  expenses. 
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other  Out-of-Home  Services; 
Youth  Evaluation  Proqraun 


Service  definition;   Located  in  Great  Falls,  DFS '  Youth 
Evaluation  Program  (YEP)  provides  a  non-secure  residential 
setting  in  which  youth  can  be  evaluated,  stabilized  and  monitored 
while  awaiting  transfer  to  an  appropriate  placement  that  meets 
their  needs. 

Youth  at  YEP  are  provided  room  and  board,  psychological 
evaluation  services  by  trained  professionals  on  a  contract  basis, 
educational  evaluation,  psychological  counseling  by  professionals 
on  contract,  tutoring  services  when  appropriate  and  recreational 
services  on  the  grounds  of  the  facility. 

Youth  who  participate  in  this  program  are  experiencing 
serious  school  problems  and  family  problems.   They  may  be  just 
entering  the  juvenile  justice  system  and  can  still  be  handled  in 
a  non-secure  setting.   Youth  at  YEP  attend  school  and  live  in  a 
community-based  setting. 

The  goals  of  the  YEP  program  are: 

♦  To  provide  a  secure  setting  for  youth  who  are  in  need 
of  evaluation  and  monitoring  services. 

♦  To  provide  time  to  accurately  evaluate  emotionally 
disturbed  youth  and  determine  future  needs  for 
appropriate  treatment. 

The  facility  is  licensed  for  a  maximum  of  8  youth  at  any 
given  time.   An  average  of  60  youth  per  year  are  served,  with  an 
expected  length  of  stay  of  40-45  days. 

The  Youth  Evaluation  Program  is  funded  with  state  general 
funds . 


Number  of  youth  served  and  services  projected; 

pygo       FY91        FY92       Fy93 
ACTUAL     ENACTED     BASE       BASE 


Number  of  youth 

served  per  year:  60         60      60        60 


Number  of  days 

of  care  per  year:  2,520      2,520   2,520     2,520 
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other  Out-of-Home  Services; 
Drug/Alcohol  Treatment  for  Ipdigent  Youth 


Service  definition;   This  DFS-administered  program  provides 
payment  for  in-patient  residential  drug/alcohol  treatment  for 
indigent  youth  who  have  been  adjudicated  youth  in  need  of 
supervision,  youth  in  need  of  care  or  delinquent  youth. 

The  goals  of  the  program  are: 

♦  To  treat  youth  who  have  been  adjudicated  by  the  Youth 
Court,  who  have  chemical  dependency  problems  that 
require  in-patient  residential  settings  for  treatment, 
and  who  have  no  means  of  purchasing  such  services  for 
themselves. 

♦  To  prevent  adjudicated  youth  from  going  on  to  commit 
adult  crimes  related  to  alcohol/drug  abuse,  and 
entering  more  costly  adult  jail  programs. 

Services  aimed  at  eliminating  chemical  dependency  among 
adjudicated  youth  are  provided  in  a  residential  setting  by 
qualified  licensed  staff.   These  services  are  purchased  by  the 
Department  of  Family  Services. 

Payments  for  residential  alcohol  and  drug  treatment  for 
indigent  youth  are  subject  to  the  availability  of  funds 
appropriated  to  the  department  by  the  legislature.   When  all 
appropriated  funds  are  exhausted,  the  department  no  longer 
accepts  applications. 

The  DFS-administered  program  for  Alcohol/Drug  Treatment  for 
Indigent  Youth  is  100%  funded  by  state  general  funds  by  means  of 
revenues  generated  through  taxes  on  beer  sales. 

Number  of  yo^^h  served  and  services  projected; 

FY90       FY91        FY92       FY93 
ACTUAL     ENACTED     BASE       BASE 


Number  of  youth 

served  per  year:         54  56       56         56 
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RESIDENTIAL  TREATMENT  SERVICES  AND  YOUTH  CORRECTIONS  SERVICES 
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■■■    RESIDENTIAL  TREATMENT  AND  YOUTH  CORRECTIONS; 

♦  Residential  iTeatment  Services 

♦  Juvenile  Corrections  Services: 

*  Pine  Hills  School  for  Boys 

*  Mountain  View  School  for  Girls 

*  Juvenile  Justice  Aftercare:  Aftercare  Counselor  Services 

*  Juvenile  Justice  Aftercare:  Transition  Center  Services 
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Residential  Treatment  Services 

Service  definition;   "Residential  treatment"  is  a  service 
provided  to  youth  in  DFS  custody  who  are  experiencing  problems 
that  require  intensive  therapy  in  a  highly-structured 
environment.   Treatment  is  provided  by  trained  staff  following  a 
prescriptive  treatment  plan. 

Children  receiving  residential  treatment  during  FY90;   277 

Of  the  277:  193  received  services  within  the  state  of  Montana 

84  received  services  in  facilities  outside  the  state 

Adequately  served:  88.2%      Inadequately  sei-ved:  11.8% 

For  the  11.8%  inadequately  served  children  in  residential 
treatment  service  during  FY90,  the  primary  service  needs 
identified  were  therapeutic  group  home  care  and  therapeutic 
foster  care  services. 

Children  in  all  levels  of  out-of-home  care  during  FY90;   3/125 

Adequately  served:  80.4%      Inadequately  served:  19.6% 

For  the  19.6%  inadequately  served  children  in  all  levels  of 
out-of-home  care  during  FY90,  6.5%  (41)  were  identified  as 
needing  but  not  receiving  residential  treatment  services. 

The  reasons  cited  for  why  these  children  were  not  receiving 
needed  residential  treatment  services  were: 

service  not  available  or  funding  not  available  (50%) 
client  resistance  or  other  obstacles,  such  as  lack  of 
appropriate  legal  action  (50%) . 

The  HBIOO  survey  indicated  that,  without  additional 
resources,  the  number  of  inadequately  served  children  who  will 
need  residential  treatment  service  will  be  41  in  FY91,  45  in  FY92 
and  47  in  FY93. 

Additional  resources  needed; 

♦  Cost  per  unit  of  service  for  residential  treatment  service; 

FY90  average  cost  per  day:  $88.24.   The  average  number  of 
days  of  care  in  residential  treatment  per  child  per  year 
during  FY90  was  217. 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  during  FY90: 
FY90:   $785,071 

♦  Financial  resources  needed  to  address  the  needs  during  FY92 
and  FY93; 

FY92:   $861,664 

FY93:   $899,960 
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Juvenile  Corrections  Services; 
Pine  Hills  School  for  Boys 

Proqreun  description;   The  Pine  Hills  School  for  Boys  (PHS) 
provides  residential  services  for  young  men  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  19  years  who  need  intensive  correctional  attention. 
Residents  are  provided  with  counseling,  an  accredited  school 
program  and  recreation  activities  to  aid  in  their  rehabilitation. 

Through  testing  and  evaluation,  each  resident's  needs  are 
assessed  and  an  appropriate  program  identified.   PHS  services 
address  the  statutory  demand  for  properly  diagnosing,  caring  for, 
training,  educating  and  rehabilitating  youth  who  need  these 
services  —  in  an  effort  to  return  the  youth  to  a  non- 
institutional  environment.   The  staff  at  Pine  Hills  also  provides 
a  45-day  evaluation  program  for  youth  who  have  been  referred  by 
the  youth  courts. 

Youth  receiving  corrections  services  at  PHS  during  FY90; 
400  yearly  —  average  daily  population  of  131 

Description  and  explanation  of  needs; 

Pine  Hills  School  has  been  coping  with  a  rising  average 
daily  population  (ADP)  and  inappropriate  placements  —  for 
example,  seriously  emotionally  disturbed  youth  and  immature 
delinquent  youth  who  might  easily  be  victimized  in  a  correctional 
setting.   PHS  had  an  ADP  of  88.2  in  FY84,  119.9  in  FY86  and  131 
during  FY90.   From  a  yearly  total  of  318  residents  in  FY87,  the 
yearly  total  rose  to  400  in  FY90. 

Pine  Hills  School  has  begun  to  implement  the  recommendations 
of  an  extensive  self  study  completed  last  year  which  determined 
that  the  number  and  types  of  residents  coming  to  the  institution 
required  a  more  structured  and  defined  program  than  previously 
offered. 

To  truly  implement  these  PHS  program  changes  requires 
additional  staff  —  and  training  funds  for  current  and  new  PHS 
staff,  since  training  funds  have  been  non-existent  and  extensive 
additional  training  is  needed  to  appropriately  meet  the  needs  of 
PHS  residents. 

Other  important  service-related  needs  identified  by  PHS 
include: 

cultural  enrichment  programs  for  Native  Americans 
a  computer  network  and  other  equipment 

—  one  new  vehicle 

support  for  the  PHS  industries  program. 

Additional  resources  needed  for  the  Pine  Hills  School; 

♦    Additional  staff.   Total  FTEs  needed  for  Pine  Hills:  15.38 

—  Cottage  Life  Attendants     6.00  FTE 

—  Social  Worker  2 . 00  FTE 

—  Rehabilitation  Aide         1.50  FTE 
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—  Teachers  2.88  FTE 

—  Tutors  1.50  FTE 

—  Recreation  Specialist  1.00  FTE 

—  Licensed  Practical  Nurse  0.50  FTE 

Annual  cost  for  FY92  and  FY93;   for  15.38  FTEs  —  $342,470 

Additional  training  is  needed  for  Pine  Hills  staff; 
Training  for  PHS  staff  is  essential  to  appropriately  meet 
the  needs  of  PHS  residents,  but  training  funds  for  the  110 
current  FTE  and  15.38  new  staff  are  non-existent. 

Annual  cost;   At  $1,000  per  FTE,  the  needed  training  budget 
is  $116,000  per  year. 


Funds  are  needed  for  cultural  enrichment  activities  for 
Native  American  youth  at  Pine  Hills; 

Although  the  percentage  of  Native  American  youth  in  the 
general  youth  population  is  approximately  7%,  about  2  0%  of 
PHS  residents  are  Native  American.   The  DFS  Indian  Child 
Welfare  Specialist  began  cultural  enrichment  activities  at 
Pine  Hills  for  the  residents  who  are  Native  American,  but 
additional  funds  are  needed  to  continue  and  expand  these 
activities. 

Annual  cost;  $2,500/year 

Pine  Hills  Industries  Proqreun;   The  funding  source  would  be 
a  revolving  account. 

Annual  cost  estimate; 
FY92:   $5,000 
FY93:   $7,500 

Equipment  needs; 

Annual  cost; 

FY92:   $2,500' 
FY93:   $2,800 

A  computer  network  is  needed  at  PHS; 

Annual  cost; 

FY92:   $17,450 
FY93:   $  2,320 

PHS  needs  a  new  vehicle; 

Annual  cost; 

FY92;   $10,000  —  for  one  vehicle. 
FY93;   $    -0- 
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Juvenile  Corrections  Services; 
Mountain  View  School  for  Girls 


Program  description;   The  Mountain  View  School  for  Girls  (MVS) 
provides  residential  services  for  young  women  between  the  ages  of 
10  and  19  years  who  need  intensive  correctional  attention. 

The  school  has  the  responsibility  to  properly  diagnose, 
provide  care  for,  train,  educate  and  rehabilitate  youth  who  have 
been  committed  to  MVS  by  the  courts. 

Each  resident  at  MVS  is  provided  with  an  individualized 
education  program  as  well  as  diagnostic  and  treatment  services. 
MVS  also  operates  a  45-day  evaluation  program. 

Youth  receiving  corrections  services  at  MVS  during  FY90; 
143  yearly  —  average  daily  population  of  52 

Description  and  explanation  of  needs: 

MVS  has  consistently  been  underfunded  for  the  number  served. 
During  FY90,  the  average  daily  population  (ADP)  at  Mountain  View 
was  52.   By  comparison,  the  ADP  during  FY86  was  55.6,  when  MVS 
was  budgeted  for  an  average  daily  population  of  45. 

For  those  inadequately  served  during  FY90,  the  following 
service  needs  and  service-related  needs  were  identified: 

evaluations  in  local  community-based  programs  rather 
than  in  a  secure  residential  facility 

—  drug  and  alcohol  counseling  services 

additional  teachers  to  meet  accreditation  standards 

—  additional  cottage  life  attendants 

—  cultural  enrichment  programs  for  Native  Americans 

—  additional  computer  stations  and  equipment. 

Eighty-nine  of  the  143  residents  at  MVS  during  FY90  were 
there  for  45-day  evaluations.   The  other  54  were  committed  to 
this  residential  corrections  facility  after  the  failure  of 
available  less  restrictive  community  corrections  services. 

Half  of  the  89  MVS  residents  who  were  part  of  the 
evaluations  program  could  have  been  evaluated  in  less  restrictive 
settings  —  but  these  services  were  not  available  in  or  near 
their  communities.   The  typing  load  of  the  Social  Services 
Department  at  MVS  requires  increase  of  a  0.5  FTE  to  keep  up  with 
the  paperwork  related  to  evaluations. 

Approximately  90%  of  MVS  residents  have  a  chemical 
dependency  problem.   However,  unlike  the  Pine  Hills  corrections 
facility  for  boys,  the  Mountain  View  School  does  not  have  a  drug 
and  alcohol  counselor. 

In  addition,  a  half-time  foreign  language  instructor  (0.36 
FTE)  is  needed  so  that  new  accreditation  standards  can  be  met  in 
the  high  school.   Additional  cottage  life  attendants  are  need  to 
fully  staff  the  cottages  at  Mountain  View. 
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Additional  resources  needed  for  the  Mountain  View  School; 

♦  Additional  staff.  Total  FTEs  needed  for  Mountain  View;   4.86 

Social  Services  Typist  0.50  FTE. 

Foreign  Language  Instructor  0.3  6  FTE. 

Cottage  Life  Attendants:  4.00  FTE. 

Alcohol  and  Drug  Counselor:  1.00  FTE. 

Annual  cost.  FY92  and  FY93:  for  4.86  FTEs  —   $130,249 

♦  Need  for  funds  for  cultural  enrichment  activities  for  Native 
American  youth  at  Mountain  View  School; 

Although  the  percentage  of  Native  American  youth  in  the 
general  youth  population  is  approximately  7%,  about  2  0%  of 
MVS  residents  are  Native  American.   To  serve  the 
approximately  2  0%  of  MVS  residents  who  are  Native  American, 
the  DFS  Indian  Child  Welfare  Specialist  began  cultural 
enrichment  activities  at  the  school,  but  additional  funds 
are  needed  to  continue  and  expand  these  activities. 

Annual  cost.  FY92  and  FY93:  $2,500/year 

♦  The  Mountain  View  School  needs  a  new  vehicle; 

Annual  cost; 

Fy92:      $    -0- 

FY93:      $10,000  for  1  new  vehicle 

♦  Additional  equipment  needs; 

Annual  cost: 

FY92:      $15,234 
FY93:      $  2,585 

♦  Additional  computer  worlc  stations  and  a  printer  for  the 
Mountain  View  School  computer  network  are  needed; 

Annual  cost  for  computer  network  worlc  stations; 
FY92:      $  4,800 
FY93:      $11,200 

Annual  cost  for  one  computer  printer: 

FY92:      $    900 
FY93:      $    -0- 
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Juvenile  Justice  Aftercare; 
Aftercare  Counselor  Services 


Service  definition;   "Juvenile  justice  Aftercare  Counselor 
services"  are  services  provided  by  six  DFS  Aftercare  Counselors 
that  are  aimed  at  helping  youth  who  have  been  in  residence  in 
Pine  Hills  School  or  Mountain  View  School  successfully  return  and 
adjust  to  society  and  their  community.   The  Aftercare  Counselor 
program  is  one  component  of  DFS '  aftercare  program  —  the  other 
is  the  work  of  DPS'  Transition  Centers  in  Billings  and  Missoula. 

The  department's  six  Aftercare  Counselors  plan  for  the 
youths'  release  with  corrections  facility  staff,  provide  follow- 
up  services,  and  have  the  responsibility,  similar  to  probation 
officers,  of  making  revocations  for  those  youth  who  do  not 
conform  to  the  conditions  of  their  discharge  from  PHS  or  MVS. 

DPS'  two  Transition  Centers,  which  also  provide  juvenile 
justice  aftercare  services,  are  described  in  the  next  section  of 
this  report. 

Youth  receiving  aftercare  counselor  services.  FY90;  172  per  month 

Adequately  served:  56.0%      Inadequately  served:  44.0% 

Description  and  explanation  of  needs; 

HBIOO  research  found  that  44%  (76  per  month)  of  the  youth 

receiving  Aftercare  Counselor  services  were  judged  to  be 

inadequately  served  as  a  result  of  an  inadequate  number  of  DPS 

Aftercare  Counselor  staff  and  their  resulting  high  caseloads. 

DPS'  six  Aftercare  Counselors  carry  caseloads  averaging  29 
youth  per  month  in  active  supervision  —  active  supervision  youth 
are  those  already  released  from  Pine  Hills  or  Mountain  View  and 
assigned  to  an  Aftercare  Counselor.   This  caseload  figure  does 
not  take  into  account  the  geographic  span  of  those  cases,  which 
averages  an  eight-county  area.   Nor  does  it  include  the  Aftercare 
Counselors'  responsibilities  to  plan  for  and  work  with  youths 
prior  to  their  release. 

In  addition  to  the  Aftercare  Counselors,  a  few  DPS  Community 
Social  Workers  who  usually  handle  child  protection  services  also 
provide  aftercare  services  in  areas  relatively  inaccessible  to 
DPS'  six  current  Aftercare  Counselors.   These  juvenile  justice 
aftercare  service  responsibilities  are  additions  to  the  caseloads 
of  already  overloaded  child  protection  workers  who  have  had 
little  training  in  juvenile  corrections  issues. 

No  training  funds  accompanied  the  Aftercare  Counselor  staff 
when  they  were  transferred  to  DPS  from  the  Department  of 
Institutions  (D  of  I) . 

When  juvenile  justice  aftercare  services  were  part  of  the 
Department  of  Institutions,  D  of  I  had  many  positions  serving 
both  adult  probation  and  parole  and  juvenile  aftercare.   In  the 
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reorganization  that  created  DFS,  a  large  number  of  the  positions 
remained  with  the  D  of  I  as  positions  serving  adults. 

The  six  Aftercare  Counselor  positions  for  the  entire  state 
are  inadequate  given  the  caseload,  the  extensive  travel  required 
and  the  importance  of  assisting  the  young  men  and  women  released 
from  PHS  and  MVS. 

DFS  Aftercare  Counselors  are  currently  supervised  by 
Community  Social  Worker  Supervisors  who  are  not  trained  in 
juvenile  justice  issues.   The  DFS  juvenile  justice  aftercare 
program  needs  an  appropriately  trained  and  juvenile-justice- 
focused  supervisory  structure. 


Additional  resources  needed  for  Aftercare  Counselor  Services: 

♦  Additional  staff  —  three  additional  iuvenile  justice 
Aftercare  Counselors; 

Annual  cost;  $37,120  per  position  at  grade  14  —  including 
salary,  operating  and  training  expenses. 

♦  One  additional  Aftercare  Counselor  Supervisor  FTE: 

Annual  cost;  $42,120  --  including  salary,  operating  expenses 
and  training. 
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Juvenile  Justice  Aftercare: 


Transition  Center  Services 


Service  definition;   In  addition  to  the  DFS  Aftercare  Counselors ' 
work  of  supervising  youth  released  from  Mountain  View  School  and 
Pine  Hills  School,  DFS  provides  aftercare  services  in  two 
independent  living  programs  —  one  in  Billings  and  the  other  in 
Missoula,  at  Transition  Centers  where  youth  are  trained  in 
independent  living  skills  and  helped  to  find  employment  and  save 
money  to  enhance  their  future  independence. 

The  goals  of  the  DFS  aftercare  Transition  Centers  are: 

♦  To  supervise  youth  who  have  been  adjudicated  by  the 
youth  court  and  who  have  been  placed  in  a  juvenile 
corrections  facility  —  assisting  them  to  meet  the 
conditions  of  their  release. 

♦  To  assist  institutionalized  youth  to  make  a  smooth  re- 
entry into  the  community  and  society  —  acting  as  a 
bridge  to  help  youth  adjust  successfully  from  life  in  a 
correctional  facility  to  independence  in  the  community 
and  to  avoid  having  to  return  to  a  correctional 
institution. 

♦  To  provide  supervision  to  youth  who  are  returning  to 
the  community  from  juvenile  corrections  facilities  — 
providing  a  measure  of  protection  to  the  community  by 
preventing  further  delinquent  behavior. 

♦  To  provide  a  service  for  youth  who  need  and  are  able  to 
benefit  from  a  post-institutional  placement. 


Number  of  yo^^^  served  and  services  projected; 


FY90  FY91  FY92  Fy93 

Actual  Enacted  Base  Base 

Average  Daily 

Population;          6.5  6.5  9.0  9.0 
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SECTION  IV: 

YOUTH  IN  SPECIAL  TARGET  POPULATIONS 

HBIOO  directed  the  Department  of  Family  Services  to  address 
he  needs  of  the  children  in  the  following  special  target 
populations: 

juvenile  sex  offenders  served  by  DFS 

children  served  by  DFS  who  are  both  developmentally  disabled 
and  emotionally  disturbed 

juvenile  delinquents  served  by  DFS  who  need  community-based 
corrections  services 

children  served  by  DFS  who  are  severely  emotionally 
disturbed  or  chronically  mentally  ill 

In  addition,  this  report  also  addresses  another  special 
youth  population  for  whom  DFS  has  legal  responsibilities: 

♦     Native  American  children  on  Montana's  reservations. 

In  DFS'  examination  of  the  needs  of  the  youth  in  these 
special  target  populations,  the  need  for  community-based  and 
family-based  services  for  these  children  —  and  for  their 
families  —  became  very  clear.   However,  community-based  and 
family-based  alternatives  have  not  yet  been  developed  in  Montana 
in  sufficient  numbers  to  serve  children  and  youth  who  have  been 
placed  by  Montana  agencies  either  in  treatment  out-of-state  or 
inappropriately  in  in-state  facilities.   Of  particular  concern 
are  the  lack  of  community-based  services  for  the  treatment  of 
adolescent  sex  offenders  and  mentally  ill  children  and  the  lack 
of  assistance  to  the  families  of  such  youth. 

The  service  needs  of  DFS-served  children  in  the  four  special 
target  populations  were  identified  during  DPS'  HBIOO  survey  of 
youth  in  out-of-home  care.   All  identified  service  needs  for 
youth  in  these  four  special  populations  are  included  in  Section 
III  of  this  report,  The  Continuum  of  Services,  along  with  the 
service  needs  of  other  children  and  youth  served  by  DFS  —  rather 
than  being  clustered  as  a  separate  and  isolated  set  of  needs. 

The  data  source  for  the  needs  of  youth  in  the  four  special 
target  populations  is  the  DFS  HBIOO  survey  of  children  served  by 
DFS  in  out-of-home  care  during  FY90.   The  data  sources  for 
statistics  concerning  Native  American  children  living  on 
reservations  are  caseload  surveys  conducted  by  the  DFS  Indian 
Child  Welfare  Specialist  and  the  DFS  HBIOO  survey  of  youth  in 
out-of-home  care. 

The  statistics  in  this  section  concerning  the  special  target 
populations  duplicate  those  in  Section  III,  The  Continuum  of 
Services.   This  means  that  children  identified  in  this  section  of 
the  report  are  also  counted  in  the  sections  concerning  the 
various  services  in  the  continuum  of  services  section  of  this 
report. 
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Special  Target  Population; 
DFS-Served  Juvenile  Sex  Offenders 


Definition  of  the  target  population; 

A  youth  is  a  "juvenile  sex  offender"  if  he  or  she  commits 
any  of  the  following  acts  while  under  the  age  of  18:  sexual 
assault,  sexual  intercourse  without  consent,  indecent  exposure, 
deviate  sexual  conduct,  incest,  promotion  of  prostitution  or 
aggravated  promotion  of  prostitution. 


DFS-served  youth  identified  as  juvenile  sex  offenders,  FY90;  147 

Adequately  served:   58.3%     Inadequately  served:  41.7% 

For  the  41.7%  of  the  juvenile  sex  offenders  served  by  DFS 
who  were  judged  inadequately  served  during  FY90,  lack  of 
available  services  and  lack  of  funding  for  services  were  cited  as 
the  major  reasons  they  are  not  receiving  needed  services 
while  for  some  client  resistance  was  the  explanatory  factor. 

Research  indicates  that  47%  of  juvenile  sex  offenders  are 
themselves  victims  of  sexual  abuse.   In  light  of  increases  in  the 
incidence  of  sexual  abuse  in  Montana  —  corresponding  to  the 
national  pattern  of  dramatic  increases  in  the  incidence  of  sexual 
abuse  since  1980  —  it  is  very  likely  that  Montana  will  continue 
to  witness  an  increase  in  the  number  of  incidents  of  sexual  abuse 
perpetrated  by  adolescents.   Many  of  these  youth  will  require  DFS 
services  and/or  DFS  funds. 


Service  needs: 

All  of  the  service  needs  of  DFS-served  juvenile  sex 
offenders  that  were  identified  during  the  HBIOO  survey  of  youth 
in  DFS  out-of-home  care  are  included  in  Section  III  of  this 
report,  The  Continuum  of  Services,  along  with  the  service  needs 
of  other  children  and  youth  served  by  DFS. 
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Special  Target  Population; 

DFS-Served  Children  Who  are 
Both  Developmental ly  Disabled  and  Emotionally  Disturbed 


Definition  of  the  target  population: 

Children  are  considered  to  be  "both  developmentally  disabled 
and  emotionally  disturbed  "  (DD-and-ED  children)  when  they  have 
been  diagnosed  as,  and  are  legally  recognized  as,  developmentally 
disabled  and  also  have  been  identified  as  meeting  the  criteria 
for  emotionally  disturbed  youth  by  a  psychologist,  psychiatrist, 
licensed  social  worker,  or  special  education  child  study  team. 


DFS-served  yo^'th  identified  as  both  emotionally  disturbed  and 
developmentally  disabled,  FY90;    22  2 

Adequately  served:  77.8%      Inadequately  served:  22.2% 

For  those  youth  identified  as  both  DD-and-ED  children  who 
were  inadequately  served  as  DFS  clients  during  FY90,  67%  were  not 
receiving  needed  services  because  these  services  were  not 
available,  primarily  because  of  lack  of  funding.   In  17%  of  the 
cases,  client  and  family  resistance  was  given  as  the  reason  why 
services  are  not  being  received. 

One  four-bed  group  home  for  dually-diagnosed  DD-and-ED  youth 
was  established  by  DFS  during  FY91  and  another  four-bed  home  is 
being  planned. 


Service  needs; 

All  of  the  service  needs  of  the  DFS-served  DD-and-ED  youth 
that  were  identified  during  the  HBIOO  survey  of  youth  in  DFS  out- 
of-home  are  included  in  Section  III  of  this  report,  The  Continuum 
of  Services,  along  with  the  needs  of  other  children  and  youth 
served  by  DFS. 
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Special  Target  Population; 

DFS-Ser^ed  Juvenile  Delipquents  in  Need  of 
Conununity-Based  Juvenile  Corrections  Prograuns 

Definition  of  the  target  population; 

"Juvenile  delinquents  in  need  of  community-based  corrections 
services"  are  adjudicated  youth  currently  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  either  Youth  Court  or  DFS  who  can  be  served,  without  risking 
piiblic  safety,  in  an  un-locked,  non-secure  setting. 

Youth  in  this  target  population  who  are  served  by  DFS  are 
those  juvenile  delinquents  or  status  offenders  who  are  committed 
to  the  department  and  are  being  served  either  at  Mountain  View 
School,  Pine  Hills  School  or  in  one  of  DFS's  out-of-home  care 
services. 

DFS-served  youth  identified  as  in  need  of  community-based 
juvenile  corrections  services,  FY90;    244 

Adequately  served:  75.0%      Inadequately  served:  25.0% 

For  those  juvenile  delinquents  served  by  DFS  who  needed 
community-based  corrections  and  were  inadequately  served  during 
FY90,  50%  were  judged  as  served  inadequately  because  they  were 
not  receiving  services  that  were  of  the  level  needed  to 
effectively  eliminate  their  problems  or  because  they  are 
progressing  more  slowly  than  desired  by  their  treatment  plan. 

Of  the  identified  inadequately  served  youth  who  need 
community-based  corrections,  100%  were  found  to  be  not  receiving 
these  services  because  the  service  is  not  available.   Community- 
based  corrections  programs  are  practically  non-existent  at  the 
present  time  because  of  the  loss  in  recent  years  of  community 
resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  youth  in  this  population. 

Although  community-based  alternatives  such  as  family-based 
services,  specialized  foster  care,  and  adolescent  day  treatment 
hold  promise  for  meeting  these  youths'  needs  in  the  future,  they 
do  not  yet  exist  in  sufficient  numbers  to  address  the  level  of 
the  need. 

As  a  result  of  a  lack  of  such  resources,  juvenile 
delinquents  who  can  live  in  a  non-secure  setting  tend  to  be 
placed  in  residential  treatment  facilities.   In  addition,  it 
appears  that  in  some  cases  there  is  a  temptation  to 
inappropriately  label  conduct-disorder  youths  as  "emotionally 
disturbed"  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  funding  for  residential 
treatment. 

Service  needs; 

All  of  the  service  needs  of  the  DFS-served  juvenile 
delinquents  that  were  identified  during  the  HBIOO  survey  of  youth 
in  DFS  out-of-home  care  are  included  in  Section  III  of  this 
report.  The  Continuum  of  Services,  along  with  the  needs  of  other 
children  and  youth  served  by  DFS. 
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Special  Target  Population; 

DFS-Served  Children  Who  Are  Severely  Emotionally  Disturbed 

or  Chronically  Mentally  111 

Definition  of  the  target  population; 

A  "severely  emotionally  disturbed  child"  (SED  child)  or 
"chronically  mentally  ill  child"  means  a  child  determined  by  a 
psychologist,  psychiatrist,  licensed  social  worker,  or  special 
education  child  study  team  established  under  rules  adopted  by  the 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  implement  Title  20, 
chapter  7 ,  part  4  to  have : 

(i)   an  identifiable  mental  health  problem  as  identified  in 
a  nationally  recognized  classification  system  or  as 
defined  in  20-7-401(4);  the  classification  system 
referred  to  must  be  one  recognized  by  rules  established 
by  the  department;  and 

(ii)  a  substantial  impairment,  evident  for  a  reasonable 
length  of  time,  that  is  characterized  by  chronic 
dysfunction  which  is  not  responding  to  treatment,  in 
any  of  the  following  areas:  (a)  relationships,  (b) 
behavior,  (c)  cognition,  or  (d)  education. 

DFS-served  children  identified  as 

severely  emotionally  disturbed  during  FY90;   8  47 

Adequately  served:   75.4%     Inadequately  served:   24.6% 

The  Department  of  Family  Services  has  a  legal  mandate  for 
planning  for  emotionally  disturbed  children  and  for  providing 
care  and  treatment  for  those  emotionally  disturbed  children  who 
are  in  the  custody  of  DFS. 

However,  DFS  is  not  now  responsible  —  and  has  not 
historically  been, responsible  —  for  providing  for  treatment 
services  to  children  with  severe  emotional  disturbances. 

Those  youth  with  severe  emotional  disturbances  who  are 
currently  receiving  services  from  DFS  are  receiving  these 
services  because  they  are  in  the  legal  custody  of  DFS  or  need 
services  that  strictly  fall  within  the  DFS  service  mandate. 

The  847  youth  with  severe  emotional  disturbances  who  were 
served  by  DFS  during  FY90  are  only  a  portion  of  the  severely 
disturbed  youth  who  are  served  or  should  be  served  by  the  various 
agencies  in  the  larger  youth  services  system  of  which  DFS  is  a 
part. 

National  research  indicates  that  Montana  has  an  estimated 
1,272  children  with  severe  emotional  disturbances.  As  of  July 
1990,  Montana  schools  had  formally  identified  only  683  Montana 
severely  emotionally  disturbed  youth. 

In  addition  to  the  1,272  Montana  children  with  severe  emotional 
disturbances,  the  Children  and  Adolescent  Service  System  (CASSP) 
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Project  of  the  Montana  Department  of  Institutions  estimates  that 
there  are  approximately  31,8  00  other  youth  in  Montana  in  the 
broader  category  of  youth  who  have  emotional  disturbances  but  are 
not  severely  emotionally  disturbed  or  chronically  dysfunctional 
because  of  mental  illness. 

Service  needs; 

All  of  the  service  needs  of  DFS-served  severely  emotionally 
disturbed  youth  that  were  identified  during  the  HBIOO  survey  of 
youth  in  DFS  out-of-home  are  included  in  Section  III  of  this 
report,  The  Continuum  of  Services,  along  with  the  needs  of  other 
children  and  youth  served  by  DFS. 
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Special  Target  Population; 
Native  American  Children  Living  on  Montana's  Reservations 

Description  and  explanation  of  needs; 

DFS'  HBIOO  research  found  that  about  25%  of  the  children  in 
out-of-home  placements  from  family  foster  care  through 
residential  treatment  are  Native  Americans  —  although  the 
percentage  of  Native  American  youth  in  the  Montana  youth 
population  is  approximately  7  percent. 

In  addition,  most  of  the  Native  American  children  in  DFS 
out-of-home  placements  are  not  placed  in  Indian  homes. 

Similar  disproportions  exist  for  Montana's  Native  American 
youth  in  residence  at  Mountain  View  School  and  Pine  Hills  School, 
DFS'  youth  correctional  facilities,  where  20%  of  the  residents 
are  Native  American. 

The  department  now  has  agreements  with  five  of  the  seven 
reservations,  and  provides  direct  services  on  the  Fort  Peck,  Fort 
Belknap,  Flathead  and  Blackfeet  Reservations  for  youth  eligible 
for  federal  foster  care  funds  available  under  Title  IV-E  of  the 
Social  Security  Act. 

There  are  two  reservations  in  the  state  —  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Reservation  and  the  Rocky  Boy  Reservation  —  where  DFS 
does  not  provide  direct  services. 

Agreements,  not  yet  implemented,  with  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
and  Rocky  Boy  reservations  provide  these  tribes  with  access  to 
federal  dollars  for  children  who  are  eligible  under  IV-E  foster 
care  criteria.   Although  DFS  provides  direct  services  on  the 
other  five  reservations,  on  some  of  these  the  department  is 
understaffed  to  adequately  protect  children. 

In  addition, 'the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  cutting  back  on 
foster  care  funding  for  reservations,  requiring  DFS  to  cover 
placement  costs  for  IV-E  eligible  clients  on  Indian  reseirvations. 

Native  American  children 

on  Montana's  Reservations  who  need  DFS  services;   47  6 

Caseload  surveys  by  the  DFS  Indian  Child  Welfare  Specialist 
determined  that  DFS  needs  13.4  additional  staff  to  provide  child 
protection  services  to  476  children  living  on  the  seven  Indian 
reservations. 

These  13.4  CPS  workers  are  needed  —  in  addition  to  the  108 
referred  to  earlier  in  this  report  (page  22)  —  so  DFS  can 
provide  child  protection  services  to  Native  American  children 
living  on  reservations  for  whom  DFS  has  legal  responsibilities 
under  federal  law  and  state-tribal  agreements. 

DFS  is  already  obligated  to  pay  placement  costs  for  federally- 
funded  Title  IV-E  related  placements  and  transfer  cases  on  all 
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reservations  with  which  DFS  has  agreements.   Maintenance  costs 
for  Native  American  children  placed  in  foster  care  should  remain 
fairly  constant  when  all  the  DFS-tribal  agreements  are 
operational. 

The  number  of  children  who  will  fall  within  the  parameters 
of  the  agreements  with  the  tribes  will  increase  as  DFS  negotiates 
an  agreement  with  Crow  and  implements  the  agreements  with 
Northern  Cheyenne  and  Rocky  Boy  reservations.   DFS  will  then  be 
responsible  for  paying  the  match  for  federal  IV-E  funds  for  all 
Indian  children  domiciled  on  the  reservations  who  meet  the 
eligibility  criteria  contained  in  the  various  agreements. 

Additional  resources  needed  by  DFS  to  serve  Native  American 
children  on  Montana's  reservations: 


Additional  DFS  social  workers;   13.4  FTEs 

Annual  cost  per  FTE:  $37,120  per  worker  including  salary, 
operating,  expenses  and  training. 

Total  cost  per  year,  FY92  and  FY93:  $497,408 


Additional  social  vorlcer  supervisors;   2.7  FTEs 

Annual  cost  per  FTE:  $4  2,12  0  per  supervisor  including 
salary,  operating  expenses  and  training. 

Total  cost  per  year,  Fy92  and  Fy93:  $113,724 


♦    Estimated  family  foster  care  maintenance  costs  for  FY91. 
FY92  and  FY93: 

Cost  per  unit  of  service:   Clients  would  be  placed  in  family 
foster  care  at  an  average  rate  of  $10.88  per  day  —  50% 
under  13  at  $9.66  per  day  and  50%  over  12  at  $12.50  per  day. 

FY91  estimated  annual  cost  (January  -  June,  1991):   $492,320 

State  General  Fund  match:  $13  9,179 
Federal  funds:  $353,141 


FY92  estimated  annual  cost:   $1,882,349 

State  General  Fund  match:  $   5  32,140 
Federal  funds:  $1,3  50,2  09 


FY93  estimated  annual  cost:   $1,882,349 

State  General  Fund  match:  $   532,140 
Federal  funds:  $1,350,209 
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SECTION  V:   SUMMARY 


♦♦♦  SUMMARY  OF  KEY  FINDINGS  ♦♦♦ 


♦♦♦   The  department  identified  a  need  for  a  Management 

Information  System  (MIS) .    The  data  collection  system  now 
used  by  DFS,  including  the  Protective  Services  Information 
System  (PSIS)  and  the  Foster  Care  Payments  System  (Client 
DataBase) ,  is  not  adequate  to  meet  DFS  needs  —  in 
particular  the  need  resulting  from  a  recent  federal  mandate 
for  increasingly  detailed  information  about  the  children  and 
families  being  served  and  the  need  for  information  useful 
for  local-level  case  management. 


Additional  resources  needed: 
PY92:      $   418,149 


PY93:  $   487,733 

PY94:  $1,035,642 

FY95  and 

beyond:  $  569,510 


Completion  of  the  system 
requirements  analysis; 
software  design  and 
development;  hardware 
acquisition  and  installation 
System  development;  hardware 
acquisition  'and  installation 
System  development;  hardware 
acquisition  and  installation 

System  maintenance  and 
operation 


♦  ♦♦ 


The  Executive  Budget  for  the  DFS  management  information 
system  contains  $25,000  for  FY92  and  $75,000  for  FY93. 

The  department  identified  a  need  for  additional  staff  to 
accomplish  essential  DFS  service  mandates.   DFS  identified  a 
need  for  a  total  of  190.84  additional  FTEs: 


108.1  social  worker  FTEs  and  32.4  GPS  worker 
supervisor  FTEs   —  to  reduce  DFS  caseloads  to 
nationally-recommended  caseload  maximums. 
10  faunily  resource  specialist  FTEs  —  5  to 
implement  essential  prevention  services  and  5  to 
assure  that  children  in  the  custody  of  DFS  have 
the  permanent  homes  required  by  federal  law. 
13.4  social  worker  FTEs  and  2.7  CPS  worker 
supervisor  FTEs  —  to  provide  required  services  to 
Native  American  children  living  on  reservations. 
15.38  FTEs  for  the  Pine  Hills  School  —  to  provide 
needed  services  at  the  DFS  juvenile  correctional 
facility  for  boys. 

4.86  FTEs  for  the  Mountain  View  School  —  to 
provide  needed  services  at  the  DFS  juvenile 
correctional  facility  for  girls. 
3  aftercare  counselor  FTEs  and  1  counselor 
supervisor  FTE  —  to  provide  needed  juvenile 
justice  aftercare  services. 
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Additional  resources  needed  for  staff;    FY92  FY93 

190.84  FTEs  —  salaries,  operating 

expenses  and  training:  $7,101,891      $7,101,891 

♦♦♦   The  department  identified  how  well  the  needs  of  children 

served  by  DPS  are  currently  being  met.   The  great  majority 
of  children  being  served  by  DFS  were  found  to  be  adequately 
served,  with  the  services  provided  being  sufficient  to  meet 
the  children's  needs.   The  majority  of  the  children  are 
adequately  served  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
six  years  there  has  been  no  increase  in  staff  while  there 
has  been  a  7.2%  average  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of 
children  involved  in  child  abuse  and  neglect  investigations 
and  a  5.1%  average  yearly  increase  in  the  number  of  children 
in  out-of-home  placements. 

Adequately    Inadequately 
Type  of  Service  Served  Served 

Out-of-home  services:         80.4%  19.6% 

Child  abuse/neglect 

investigations  and 

protective  services:  65.8%  34.2% 


♦♦♦   The  department  identified  how  well  the  needs  of  children  in 
the  four  special  populations  highlighted  by  the  Legislature 
were  being  met.   The  great  majority  of  children  and  youth  in 
the  special  target  populations  who  are  being  served  by  DFS 
were  found  to  be  adequately  served.   The  challenge  to  DFS  is 
to  find  resources  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  minority  of 
children  who  do  need  a  great  number  of  additional  services. 

Type  of  Adequately   Inadequately 

Special  Population  Served        Served 

Children  both  developmentally 

disabled  and  emotionally 

disturbed  served  by  DFS:  77.8%         22.2% 

Juvenile  delinquents  needing 

community-based  correction 

services  who  are  served  by  DFS:    75.0%         2  5.0% 

Children  with  severe  emotional 
disturbances  or  chronic  mental 
illness  who  are  served  by  DFS:    75.4%         24.6% 

Juvenile  sex  offenders 

who  are  served  by  DFS:  58.3%         41.7% 

♦♦♦   The  department  identified  a  need  for  additional  In-Home 

Services.  The  department's  HBIOO  research  found  that  DFS- 
served  children  had  extensive  unmet  needs  for  additional  in- 
home  services,  as  summarized  below:  (next  page) 
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FY92 

FY93 

852 

914 

975 

1046 

191 

205 

Inadequately  served  children  who  will  need  In-Home  Services: 


In-Home  Family  Support  Services: 

Family  or  Individual  Therapy 
and  Mental  Health  Services: 

Child  Protective  Services  Day  Care: 

Family-Based  Services  to  prevent 

imminent  out-of-home  placements:         635         678 

Additional  resources  needed;      $4,431,600  $4,835,200 

♦♦♦   The  department  identified  a  need  for  additional  Out-of-Home 
Services.   The  department's  HBIOO  research  found  that  DFS- 
served  children  had  extensive  unmet  needs  for  additional 
out-of-home  services,  as  summarized  below. 

Inadequately  served  children  who  will  need  Out-of-Home 
Services; 


Family  Foster  Care: 
Group  Home  Care: 
Specialized  Foster  Care: 
Therapeutic  Foster  Care: 
Therapeutic  Group  Home  Care: 
Independent  Living  Services: 
Residential  Treatment  Seirvices: 
Additional  resources  needed;   $2,307,079 

♦  ♦♦ 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  STATE  YOUTH  SERVICES  ADVISORY  COUMCIL 

After  reviewing  the  November  8,  1990  draft  HBIOO  report,  the 
State  Youth  Services  Advisory  Council  recommended  at  its 
December,  1990  meeting  that  DFS  should... 

1.  Place  high  priority  on  the  development  of  a  new 
DFS  Management  Information  System  —  to  create  a 
system  that  will  meet  new  federal  mandates  for 
data  collection  and  will  serve  as  an  effective 
management  tool  at  the  local  and  state  levels. 

2.  Work  toward  increasing  DFS'  Child  Protective 
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FY92 

FY93 

145 

152 

14 

15 

59 

62 

28 

29 

45 

47 

15 

15 

45 

47 

,079 

$2, 

,320 

,387 

Services  social  worker  staff  by  108  employees  — 
to  assure  that  DFS  workers •  CPS  caseloads  conform 
to  national ly-recononended  levels,  avoid  caseload 
lawsuits  against  DFS  and  enable  CPS  staff  to 
comply  with  federal  and  state  policies. 

3.  Initiate  a  Family-Based  Services  (FBS)  program 
statewide  to  meet  the  identified  needs  —  to 
assure  that  FBS  becomes  a  key  component  of  DFS ' 
basic  response  to  child  abuse  and  neglect  and  to 
begin  to  reverse  the  trend  toward  greater  and 
greater  numbers  of  children  in  out-of-home  care. 

4.  Phase  in  the  three  recommendations  above  over  a 
three-year  period,  FY92-FY93-FY94 . 


♦♦♦   THE  DFS  ACTION  PLAN  ♦♦♦ 

DFS  will  take  the  following  steps  to  achieve  the 
recommendations  of  the  State  Youth  Services  Advisory  Council  and 
meet  the  needs  identified  in  the  department's  HBIOO  research. 

♦  ♦♦   DFS  will  work  with  representatives  of  the  ptiblic  and  private 
sectors  in  a  policy  advisory  group  to  design  a  system  of 
care  for  out-of-home  services  and  develop  standards  for  when 
a  child  will  be  placed  in  a  certain  level  of  out-of-home 
care.   DFS  will: 

1.  develop  an  evaluation  methodology  for  assessing 
children's  needs  and  identifying  appropriate 
placement  options; 

2.  develop  a  common  application  form  for  statewide 
use  with  children  being  considered  for  out-of-home 
placements; 

3.  res'olve  the  issue  of  the  cost  of  services  that 
will  be  part  of  the  continuum  and  develop  payment 
rates  for  the  levels  of  care  that  are  identified. 


♦♦♦   DFS  will  pilot  a  continuum  of  services  system  in  each  of  the 
five  regions.   DFS  will: 

1.  design  and  initiate  a  plan  to  provide  for  the  full 
continuum  of  services  including  in-home  services 
and  out-of-home  services,  beginning  with  pilot 
projects  in  each  region; 

2.  identify  services  needs  for  this  continuum  on  a 
regional  basis; 

3.  develop  and  implement  Requests  for  Proposals 
(RFPs)  for  the  services  needed  by  the  regions  so 
that  contracts  for  those  services  can  be  awarded 
by  July  1,  1991;  and 
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4.    expand  the  DFS  system  of  agreements  with  the 

several  Indian  tribes  and  explore  the  option  of 
contracting  with  the  Tribes  for  basic  CPS 
services. 

♦«4   DFS  will  use  the  following  resources  to  begin  development  of 
the  continuum  of  care: 

♦  DFS  will  use  Medicaid  residential  treatment  funds 
transferred  to  the  department  by  SRS  to  develop 
services  designed  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
children  inappropriately  placed  in  in-patient 
psychiatric  care  and  to  dramatically  increase  in- 
state treatment  options.   The  funds  will  be 
allocated  as  follows: 

approximately  $500,000  to  pilot  projects  for 
family-based  services  and  in-home  family 
support  services  in  each  region,  to  reduce 
the  number  of  out-of-home  placements; 

—  approximately  $200,000  to  expand  family 
foster  care  and  group  home  care  services; 
approximately  $800,000  to  develop  and  expand 
therapeutic  foster  care  and  therapeutic  group 
home  care  services; 

—  approximately  $200,000  to  develop  specialized 
group  care  alternatives  for  medically  needy 
children;  and 

— ■   approximately  $500,000  to  develop  residential 
treatment  programs  statewide. 

♦  DFS  will  use  approximately  $1.3  million  of  the 
funds  transferred  by  SRS  to  DFS  from  Medicaid 
residential  treatment  services  to  meet  current 
treatment  obligations. 

♦♦♦   In  addition,  to  increase  the  resources  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of  children  served  by  the  department,  DFS  will: 

1.  pursue  funding  under  Medicaid  for  less  intensive 
out-of-home  care  services; 

2.  more  fully  utilize  the  SRS  "Kids  Count"  program 
(EPSDT,  Early  Periodic  Screening,  Diagnosis  and 
Treatment)  program  to  screen  children  in  foster 
care  for  medical  needs; 

3.  use  the  SRS  Kids  Count/EPSDT  program  for 
identifying  and  meeting  the  medical  needs  of 
children  receiving  CPS  services  from  DFS  who  are 
IV-E  eligible;  and 

4.  develop  an  interagency  agreement  with  the 
Department  of  Institutions  regarding  emotionally 
disturbed  and  severely  emotionally  disturbed 
children,  clarifying  the  two  departments' 
respective  roles  and  responsibilities. 
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♦♦♦  PrS'  VISION  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  CHILDREN'S  SERVICES  ♦♦♦ 

The  following  philosophy  of  children's  services  will 
guide  DFS '  efforts: 

1.  In  fulfilling  its  legal  mandate  to  protect  Montana's 
children  from  abuse  and  neglect,  DFS  will  protect  children 
by  actions  that  manifest  DFS'  commitment  to  be  a  family- 
preserving,  family-strengthening  agency. 

DFS  will  do  this  by  providing  family-based  services 
(FBS)  and/or  in-home  family  support  services  as  a  basic 
service  response  after  the  substantiation  of  abuse  and/or 
neglect. 

2 .  Family-based  services  —  family-strengthening  services 
designed  to  prevent  out-of-home  placements  —  will  be  a  key 
component  of  DFS'  basic  children's  protective  services 
system.   In  December  of  1989,  the  State  Youth  Services 
Advisory  Council  identified  the  development  of  FBS  as  its 
second  highest  priority  —  after  adequate  staffing,  the 
council's  number  one  priority  —  and  re-affirmed  the 
development  of  FBS  as  a  priority  in  December  of  1990. 

DFS'  aim  will  be  to  build  a  family-based  services 
program  that  will  be  a  statewide  program,  available  in  all 
localities.   In  this  way,  DFS'  goal  will  be  to  first  slow 
and  then  reverse  the  current  trend  toward  having  more  and 
more  children  in  out-of-home  care. 

3 .  For  all  children  who  are  identified  as  needing  out-of-home 
care  —  after  all  reasonable  efforts  to  prevent  removal  of 
the  child  from  their  home  have  been  exhausted  —  DFS ' 
philosophy  will  be  to  assure  that  all  children  involved  will 
be  placed  in  the  most  appropriate,  least  restrictive  setting 
that  meets  their  individual  personal  and  human  needs. 

4.  DFS  will  stress  permanency  planning  —  securing  a  permanent 
home  and  family  connectedness  for  every  child,  as  a 
fundamental  right  and  need  —  for  all  children  who  have  to 
be  placed  in  out-of-home  care. 

Permanency  planning  for  each  child  placed  in  out-of- 
home  care  will  initially  include  planning  for  family 
reunification  as  the  preferred  outcome.   If  family 
reunification  is  not  possible,  permanency  planning  efforts 
by  DFS  will  include  finding  a  suitable  permanent  alternative 
such  as  adoption  or  other  permanent  family  ties  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

5.  DFS  will  work  to  assure  that  a  complete  continuum  of  needed 
services  will  be  available  to  adequately  meet  the  identified 
needs  of  children  and  their  families.   DFS  will  move,  over 
time,  to  a  shift  of  resources  to  the  early  part  of  the 
continuum  — -  prevention,  in-home  family  support  services  and 
family-based  services  —  as  a  further  manifestation  of  DFS' 
commitment  to  be  a  family-preserving,  family-strengthening 
agency. 
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♦♦♦  CREATIVE  CHALLENGES  FOR  DFS  ♦♦♦ 

To  assure  the  development  of  a  complete  continxjura  of 
services  that  adequately  meets  the  needs  of  children  and 
families,  DFS  will  have  to  exercise  its  creativity  in  several  key 
areas; 

1.  To  successfully  respond  to  the  many  diverse,  difficult  and 
unmet  needs  of  children  that  cut  across  agency  boundaries, 
DFS  will  work  hand  in  hand  with  other  service  agencies  that 
also  serve  children  receiving  services  from  DFS. 

DFS  will  creatively  work  at  informing  people  in  other 
agencies  about  DFS'  direction,  our  vision  of  children's 
services  and  our  efforts  to  fulfill  our  vision  and  meet 
children's  needs. 

There  are  many  such  agencies  and  groups  with  whom  DFS 
staff  need  to.  work  closely  so  that  the  children's  needs  are 
met  -—  agencies  such  as  Youth  Court,  mental  health  services 
providers  in  the  public  and  private  sectors,  children's 
advocacy  organizations,  associations  of  service  providers, 
SRS  staff  at  the  local  and  state  level.  Health  Department 
staff  and  members  of  DFS'  local  and  state  youth  services 
advisory  councils. 

2.  To  successfully  find  the  financial  and  human  resources 
required  to  create  a  continuum  of  services  that  really 
addresses  the  needs  of  children  and  families,  DFS  will  work 
creatively  to  inform  key  actors  and  the  general  public  where 
DFS  is  intending  to  go  as  a  children's  services  organization 
—  toward  being  a  family-preservation,  family-strengthening, 
person-empowering  organization  that  protects  children. 
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